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Amona the earlier Lutherans, who immigrated to this 
comtry, were the persecuted Salzburgers, who established 
themselves in the new colony of Georgia, which then began 
to be settled under the auspices of General Oglethorpe. These 
colonists, the victims of Romish intolerance and oppression 
at home, in consequence of their unwavering devotion to the 
principles of the Gospel, sought an asylum of civil and reli- 
gious liberty in this Western ‘world, where they might without 
fear and molestation, according to the dictates of their own 
conscience, freely worship the God whom they loved, and 
with whom they had entered into solemn covenant. Through 
the influence of Rev. Dr. Samuel Urlsperger, of Augsburg, 
who took a deep interest in the welfare of these devoted 
Christians, and on the invitation of the Society in England 
for propagating the Gospel, which extended to them pecuniary 
aid, they prepared to embark for the pl: we of their destina- 
tion. ‘On the last day of October, 1733,” says the histo- 
rian,* “the evangelical community—well supplied with Bibles 
and hymn-books, catechisms and books of devotion—after a 
discourse and prayer and benedictions—cheerfully, and in the 


© Ba croft, Vol. Il., p- 123 Sq]. It is to be regretted that ina work 
of so much value, the author, every time he speaks of the German colo- 
nists at Ebenezer, calls them Moravians 
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name of God, began their pilgrimage. History need not 
stop to tell what charities cheered them on their journey, 
what towns were closed against them by Roman Catholic 
magistrates, or how they entered Frankfort on the Maine, 
two by two, in solemn procession, singing spiritual songs. As 
“1 down the Maine and between the castled erags, 
rds and the white-walled tow banl 
e, their conversation, amidst hymns and prayers, 
n and of sanctification, and standing fast in 


joined by wo preachers, 


that adorn the 
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plined in charity at the Orphan 
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A passage of six days carried them from 
r, where several of «he Trustees visited 





them, and provided considerably for their wants. In January 
1734, they set sail for their new homes. The majesty of the 
ocean “viekened their sense of God’s omnipotence and wis- 
dom; and as they lost sight of land, they broke out into a 
hymn to his glory. The setting sun, after a calm, so kindled 
the sea and the sky, that words could not express their rap- 


ture; and they eried out, ‘How lovely the creation! Ilow 
infinitely lovely the Creator!’ When the wind was advrse, 


they prayed; and as it changed, one opened his mind to the 
other on the power of prayer, even the prayer of ‘a man 
subject to like passions as weare.’ As the voyage excited 
weariness, a devout listener conf ed himself to b ul l- 
verted man; and they re nded him of th omise to him 
that is Pp a 1 of a ¢ trite spi ‘ and trembleth at the 
word, <As they sailed pleasantly, w th a favoring breeze. at 
the hour of evening praver, they made a covenant with each 





could be set; and they raised their voi n prayer and song 
amidst the tempest: for to love the Lord Jesus as a brother, 
gave con lation. At Charleston Ogleth rpe bade them wel- 
come; and in & lays more, the wayfaring men, whose hope 
was bey d the skies, pitched their tents near Savannah. It 
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round a fire, and shared every fatigue, till the spot for their 


village was chosen, and Ike the little stream which formed 
its border, was named Ebenezer. There they built their 
dwellings, and there they res ved to raise a column of stone 
in token of eratitude to God, whose providence hi ul brought 
them sately to the ends of the earth.” 

e, and justly too, of the Pil- 
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ir native land, on account of their attachment to the 
Gospel, yet in ardent piety, Christian heroism and energetic 
i he cause of Christ, our own Salzburgers will not 

er in comparison with them. They weve willing to suffer 
ent Sin Sn Oe death, r: 
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which all their actions d to be Jontealied, Their his- 
— hes ‘ ate } a , ge lara na 
tory presents a most De sll oxsenple of patient eokemnens 
nil wnt ee. ) . ef} m . 
ana untiring zeal In the service or Wood. rhe prevalence, 
: : f° +} t ayy serine y y } ns l the nre 
hows r, of the German language am mye them, and the pre- 
servation of their records in their 1 » tongue, have do- 
te - cf 4] , 2.2 : . . } f . ; 
rived them of the position In the annals of our couniry, to 


1eir trials, their virtues and their influence properly 
ketch, who accompanied the first colo- 
ny of the Salzburgers to this country, and officiated as Pas- 
tor of the Lutheran Church at Ebenezer for thirty-two years, 
was born Deeember 25th, L793, and was ordained to the work 


The subject of our s 


of th » mini trv, N »vembe r 11t] il, 173 Deo. Of his early life we 

know little. Ho ie first introd luced to our notice as Superin- 

tendent of the celebrated Orphan House at Ilalle, established 
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by Francke, and which furnished our church in this country, 
In its early history, with so many ab le ministers of the (ros- 
. } : iad otf f . 1] ~ a “wire P ° c 
l. he very fact of his holding an appointment so impor- 
int an l honorable, is Y vid nh is le irhing and piety, and 
iritua! guide of this exiled 
“l as no ordinary, man 
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‘Oh ited to re lingui h the 
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associations by which he was surrounded, and to lentif'y 


himself with those persecuted christians in their future inter- 
sts. He, with the Rev. Isracl C. Gronau, who had been 
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chosen as a companion in his labors, joined the Salzburgers 
(ninety-one in number) at Rotterdam, November 27th, 1733. 
Although they metas strangers, their hearts were soon united 
in Christian love. Their hopes, their faith and aims were one. 
Their supplications had often previously ascended to the same 
Father, and now 
“Their ardent pray'rs together rise 
Like mingling flames in sacrifice.” 

to Him whose ears are always opened to the cries of the righ- 
teous. They were prepared to share their common sorrows, 
to bear their mutual burdens, to shed for one another the 
sympathizing tear. With strong confidence in God, they 
commenced their pilgrimage to this Western world. They 
proceeded first to England, and thence they sailed for their 
new home in Georgia. The voyage was protracted and per- 
ilous— 

Per varios casus, et tot discrimina rerum, 

Tendimus in Latinm, sedes ubi fata quictas 

Ostendunt— 
yet they were not discouraged. Tim, in whom they had so 
often trusted, they knew would not forsake them. ‘Their pa- 
tience had before been tested, and their faith exercised; they 
had often been called to pass through the furnace, but their 
character, like gold, was only the more thoroughly purified. 

The pilgrims reached Charleston, early in March, 1754, 

and as soon as the necessary arrangements could be made, 
they proceeded to their future residence in Georgia, and took 
possession of the tract of land assigned them, on the Savan- 
nah river. The subject of our narrative now realizes the full 
force of the responsiblities he had assumed, but his whole ca- 
reer, in the various relations which he sustained to the Salz- 
burgers, is worthy of the highest commendation, and indicates 
the foresight of those, through whose agency he was chosen 
for this important and arduous position. To him, in connex- 
ion with his colleague, was also committed the immediate su- 
pervision of the entire settlement at Ebenezer. Although 
the duties were laborious, and ‘frequently perplexing, yet he 
performed them with conscientious fidelity, and with marked 
success. [is administration of the civil affairs of the colony 
was judicious, and displayed great wisdom. His position was 


an exceedingly difficult one. Ile was not only the agent of 


the Trustees of the colony, and missionary under the eare of 
the English Society for the promotion of Christian know 
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ledge, but he was also responsible to the Lutheran Church in 
Germany—for he had been required to subscribe to the 
Augsburg Confession and other Symbolical Books, and a code 
of regulations prepared by Rev. Samuel Urisperger, Rev. F. 
M. Ziegenhagen, of London, and Rev. G. A. Francke, of 
Halle. No small amount of diserction and eare was neces- 
sary, to meet expectations, and to fulfil the wishes of bene- 
factors in England, and Christian friends in Germany, and, 
at the same time, to procure the confidence and retain the 
affections of the little flock, whose spiritual interests had been 
entrusted to his charge. But his course gave entire satisfac- 
tion to all parties. His integrity stands unimpeached, with- 
out spot or blemish, and a spirit of deep evangelical piety 
characterized all his actions. The colony flourished. In 
1735 another reinforcement was received from Europe, and 
in 1736 and 1741 two other colonies arrived. Although at 
the cominencement difficulties and embarrassments were expe- 
rienced, as is usual in new settlements, after a time the peo- 
ple enjoyed all the comforts of civilized life; the year was 
crowned with abundant harvests, a spirit of contentment ex- 
isted, and they seemed to prize the spiritual advantages with 
which they were favored. Ina letter- written by. Pastor 
Bolzius in 1738, he says: “We perceive with great satisfac- 
tion, that through the grace of God, general contentment 
prevails among our people. The longer they are here, the 
better they are pleased, and we are sure that their utmost 
wishes will be gratified, when they shall be able to live by 
their ownindustry. In their communication to their friends, 
they do not persuade them to.follow them, but content them- 
selves with the simple statement, that they are satisfied, be- 
cause they are enjoying the privilege they had long sought 
for im vain—to hear the word of God in its purity. Our 
faithful Heavenly Father will, perhaps, provide the means of 
building a house of worship anda school-house; at present 
we meet in the Orphan Hlome, and feel that God is with us.” 
It was about this period that Whitfield made a visit to the 
colony, and was greatly delighted with the general arrange- 
ments and harmony that existed. He remarks: “Their lands 
are surprisingly improved. ‘They are also blessed with two 
such pious ministers as I have seldom seen. They have no 
courts of jurisdiction, but all differences are immediately set- 
tled by their pastors. The Vv have an Orphan Ifouse in which 
ive seventeen childre n anda widow.” So og tified was he 


with the school, that he gave his own “poor stores” to Mr 
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Bolzius, to be distributed among the orphans. The scene 
upon the occasion he thus describes: “Mr. Bolzius called all 
the children before him—eatechized and exhorted them to 
give thanks to God for his good providence towards them— 
then he prayed with them, “and made the 2m pray after him, 
then they sang a psalm. Afterwards the little lambs came 
and shook me by the hand, one by one, onl so we parted.’ 
The following testimony in refe rence to the prosperity of this 








people, furnished in a letter wr itte n by Thomas Jones, dated 
Savannah 1740, is also interesting: ‘Thirty miles from this 
pl: we is E Sheneser r, a town on the Savannah river, inhabited 
by Salzburgers and other Germans, under the pastoral care 
of Mr. Boizius and Mr. Gronan, who are discreet, worthy 
men: they consist of sixty fumilies ant l upwar d. The town 
is neatly built, the situation exceedingly pleasant ; the people { 
live in the greatest harmony with the ir ministers, a with 
one another as one family. They have no drunken, idle or 
profligate people among them, but are i: dustrious, and many 
of them have grown wealthy. Their industry has been 
blessed with remarkable and uncommon suceess.” In the 
course of time » Eb nezer rose to a place of considerable im- 
portance. God prospered the colony. Three churches were 
erected. A school-house was built, and a fund established 
for the supp rt of the teacher. A deep interest wa taken 
in the subject of education, and instruction regularly fur- 
nished. The church and the school went together, and the 
beneficial effects of such an arrangement were constantly 
apparent 
In the year 1745 the subject of our narrative sustained 
severe loss in the death of Mr. Gronau. He refers to the 
melancholy event in the following language: “Last Friday it 
pleased the Lord to call my dear brother and colleague to his 
rest. Ile fell asleep, full of joy in his Savior. * * * * 
The time of his illnes was a source of ¢ lification to all of us 
who were daily about his person. His heart continually en- é 
joyed communion with his Redeemer. Nothing troubled him, f 
for he had an abiding sense of re¢ oncili ation with God, and A 
realized the joy and peace of the Iloly Ghost.” The follow- 5 


ing years the vacancy oce yrs by the death of Mr. Gronan 

ul by the arrival of Rev. H. H. Lembke, and in 

1752 an additional laborer foes Kurope was reeeived, in Rey 
! . . 

C. Rabenhorst. A correspondence was regularly maintained 

by Mr. Bolzius, with ee authoriti es at Augsburg and Ifalle. 

5 | @ most lportant part of which wa published Mt the Nach- 
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richten of Senior Urlsperger, much of which is still extant. 
The following letter, written in 1759, will furnish the reader 
with some idea of the progress of things in the color “In 
our corner of the earth, we have hitherto rie chly enj jove ‘od the 
protection and blessing of our Heavenly F ather, both i in tem- 
poral and spiritual things. Though we have not been free 
from trials and difficulties, still they have been light, and, as 
we trust, have been subservient to our welfare and further 
ance in religion, through the kind direction of a wise provi- 
dence. We acknowledge to the praise of God that piety and 
contentment still reign among us, as even strangers are will- 
ing to acknowledge. With my dear brethren in office, Wes- 
srs. Lembke and Rabenhorst, I stand in the most frir ndly 
collegiate connexion: every week we meet in conference and 
for prayer, by which meetings our mutual love is cemented 
throuch the blessing of God. The same ble ng also pre- 
vents our labor among the pe ople thes m bemg unfruitful.— 
Among our congregation are many men or. women, who are 
truly converted to God. ee who walk in the truth and are 
an ornament to our office, and humble assistants in the dis. 





charge of our duties. Though on account of Sex war,* and 
the repeated failure of crops, every article of living is high, 
yet our Heavenly Father gives us our daily bread, in +e en- 


munications of Mr. Bolzius d itlant 
well as his Journal, containing the record of daily occur- 
rences, reveal most excellent traits in his character, and ex- 
hibit the meet satisfactory evidence of the deep-toned piety 
that prevailed in the colony 


Asa pastor, Mr. Bolzius specially awakens our admiration. 
He devoted himself with deep solicitude and untiring zeal, to 
the interests of his flock and to the cause of his Redeemer. 


Amid the trials and privations incident to colonial life, he 
presented an example of patient endurance and enlarged 
Christian sympathy, which inspired his peo} 1 ig 
tion, and excited a most healthful influence. Althouch he 
took a most lively interest in all the measures adopted for the 
temporal improvement of the colonists, yet he more earn tly 
strove to make the impression that their object was, not so 
much to secure secular advantages, as to coger te their spir- 
itual good. Ile constantly reminded them that they had 
come hither for “conscience sake and that their great con- 


he writer refers to the Sj 
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cern ought to be their growth in christian knowledge, and 
advancement in the divine life. The following illustrations 
of his faithfulness in the discharge of pastoral duty, and the 
spirit with which he was animated in his intercourse with his 
people, will enable us to form a more correct opinion of his 
character. In his Journal, referring to a visit he had made 
to a sick man, he says: “I found him low-spirited, and spoke 
to him about our dear Savior, setting forth to him how we 
might both live and die happily in communion with Christ. 
He was troubled on account of the sins he had committed in 
his youth, and their remembrance was almost depriving him 
of the hope of acceptance with God. ‘It is terrible indeed,’ 
said I, ‘to offend God with wilful sins, and to sin in hope of 
his mercy.’ I called to his mind, that thousands were going 
to hell, while flattering themselves with this promise. If, how- 
ever, we are truly penitent, we may console ourselves with 
the truth that God is willing to forgive our sins, and to cast 
them into the depths of the sea. ‘If any man sin we have 
an advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the Righteous, who 
is the propitiation for our sins, and not for ours only, but for 
the sins of the whole world.’ Careless and forward men are 
indeed presuming upon Christ and his merits, without seeking 
conversion, but he calls those who labor and are heavy laden, 
and if they come to Christ, anxious for their souls’ salvation, 
they shall not be disappointed.’ He assented to all that I 
had said, and stated that he was now experiencing that man 
in himself was nothing at all; that sin was the greatest of 
all evils, and that it was necessary to treasure up much of the 
grace of God, and the hopes of the Gospel, for the contest 
of the last hour. Having prayed with him, [left him in the 
hope that the Lord would bless the visit. A few days after, 
this man expired with a joyful confidence in the atonement 
of Christ.” In recording the death of a member of his con- 
gregation, he remarks: “To-day our friend departed this 
life. In the midst of great pain, her trust and confidence 
were in the will of the Lord, and she was anxious to be with 
him.” Speaking of a visit to another, he says: “It had 
pleased Almighty God to lead her through tedious and pain- 
ful hours previous to her death. She improved the Passion 
Week, to derive spiritual strength and comfort from contem- 
lating the sufferings of her Savi ior, and would have rejoiced 
Pad the Lord called her@fiome on the anniversary of his 
death. No complaints escaped her lips, and when visiters 
noticed her distress, she would remark, ‘Our Lord is kind to 
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me, and he can restore me if it is his will, and resignation to 
his will is all I desire.’ God granted her great comfort du- 
ring the last moments of. her life.” Some idea of his faithful 
and earnest instructions, and their influence upon the con- 
science, may be learned also from the following incident: On 
a certain occasion, he says “that a little girl came to him, 
confessing that she had stolen a peach, and that conscience 
disturbed her so much on that account, that she could neither 
sleep nor work. I related to her what I had lately read in 
Pastor Brener’s account of the Salzburgers, settled in Rus- 
sian Lithuania. A female had found a large iron nail in the 
street, and had sold it; in consequence of which, conscience 
soon awoke, and besides chiding her for the sin she had thus 
committed, brought to her remembrance another sin, which 
she had committed long before; so that she was thereby al- 
most driven to despair. I also told her, that when the com- 
mission of what is generally considered a light sin, disturbs 
our conscience, a fire beging to burn within us like the fires of 
hell, and then we no longer think of the distinctions between 
gross and trivial sins. I advised her to learn that God fre- 
quently improves the occasion of a wrong lately committed 
by us, to bring to our minds the mass of sin that fills our 
hearts, so that we may repent and ask his forgiveness for 
Christ’s sake. Finally, I dismissed her by bringing the fol- 
lowing text to her recollection: ‘If we confess our sins, God 
is faithful and just to forgive us our sins, and to release us 
from all unrighteousness.’’’ Such a course of pastoral train- 
‘ing could not be otherwise than most salutary in its influence 
upon the colonists. Their unostentatious and fervid piety, 
their high standard of christian morality, made a deep im- 
pression, and produced the strongest conviction upon the 
minds of all with whom they were brought in contact, of the 
sincerity of their principles and the power of divine truth. 

In the pulpit, it is said Mr. Bolzius was evangelical and 
faithful. He fully came up to the standard laid down by 
Cowper— 

“ A preacher such as Paul, 
Were he on earth, would hear, approve and own !” 


Hlis sermons exhibited a vein of earnest piety, and were deep- 

ly imbued with the spirit of Francke, Spener and Arndt. As 

the result, there were deep searchings of heart, and frequent 

convictions of sin. With a power of persuasion that was ir- 

resistible, with an ardor that nothing could quench, an intre- 
Vor. IX. No. 33. 2 
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pidity that nothing could intimidate, and a perseverance that 
nothing could discourage, his ministry was attended with the 
most abundant success. 

The testimony of all is, that Mr. Bolzius was a man of 
sterling virtues—that his life was eminently useful. The 
prominent feature in his character, its inspiration and guide, 
was religion—religious faith, affection and hope. His trust 
in God, and the salvation of the soul through Christ, formed 
the basis of all his actions. He loved God, and therefore he 
loved all his creatures. He believed in Christ as the prom- 
ised Messiah and the Savior of the world, and therefore he 
possessed peace and strength amid all the perils, sorrows and 
duties of his earthly career. His piety was of an active 
stamp. It prompted him to labor, as he had opportunity, for 
the good of others. His great aim was to illustrate his faith 
by his daily walk, and to authenticate his creed by a life of 
practical usefulness. In ordinary intercourse, no one could 
have been more considerate, conciliatory and ready to bestow 
a benefaction or perform kind offices. He seems to have been 
a man of gentle spirit, endowed by nature with an equable 
temperament, which delivered him from the ills, incident toan 
impetuous or impulsive character, and secured for him the 
good will and confidence of his fellow-men. The following 
extract from a communication addressed to Senior Urlsperger, 
egntaining the request for a colleague in place of Mr. Gronau, 
is characteristic of his Christian humility: “May God send 
me a faithful and good man in the place of my departed friend! 
Will you have the goodness to send such a one for me, inas- 
much as I shall not be able, for any length of time, to bear 
the burden of business that overwhelms me? I too, feel the 
approach of age, and may be unexpectedly called away. 
Could I have my own wish, I would ask the favor of you to 
send a Pastor Primarius to this place, so that I may take 
the station of my departed brother. My mind has freqpent- 
ly been on this subject, especially during the last illness of 
Mr. Gronau; and [ can assure you that I would prefer, by 
far, being adjunct to the new pastor, to the retaining of the 
station I now hold.” 

For some time preceding his death, Mr. Bolzius’ health 
had been precarious. Although urged by his friends to take 
some repose, he invariably refused, saying: “I have soon to 
appear with my hearers before the judgment seat of Christ, 
and I do not wish one of them to accuse me of having been 
the cause of his condemnation.” He continued to perform 
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till the very last, as far as his strength would permit, the ar- 
duous duties of his office, enduring his sufferings with an ex- 
traordinary degree of fortitude and meckness, and acquiescing 
most cheerfully in the dispensations of God's Providence. 
Ilis letters to his friends in Europe, indicate the state of his 
mind in view of his approachingend. To Rev. Dr. Urlsper- 
ger, of Augsburg, he writes: “I am hastening toward my 
home. He who sees his wedding day is not concerned about 
trifles. It has pleased my blessed Redeemer, for several 
months, to visit me with disease and infirmities, which most 
probably will terminate in death. 1 am in his hands, for He 
does all things well, as my own experience has taught me du- 
ring my whole pilgrimage, but more especially during the 
thirty-two years of my pastoral office among my dear Salz- 
burgers. Dearest Heavenly Father! accept my humble 
thanks for all thy love and fidelity! Expecting that my dear 
Redeemer will soon deliver me from every evil, and help me 
into his heavenly kingdom, I deem it my duty, though witha 
feeble hand, to write a few lines to you, to express my grati- 
tude to you for all the spiritual and temporal acts of kindness 
manifested towards me, (the most unworthy of men), toward 
my family, my brethren in office, and the whole congregation 
for more than thirty-two years; and through you I wish to 
express my thanks once more to all the © hristian benefactors 
of Ebenezer, who live in my beloved fatherland.” In a com- 
munication to Rev. Dr. Ziegenhagen, of London, he thus 
speaks: “This will probably be the last letter which I shall 
write to you with feeble hands and weak eyes. I am so re- 
duced by sickness, that I can scarcely walk a few steps, and 
am unable to discharge any of the ditties of my office. All 
that I do is to prepare myself for a happy exit out of this 
world, by the word of God and prayer, through the assistance 
of the Holy Spirit. And God be praised, “I can and may 
say, ‘If we ‘live, we live with the Lord; if we die, we die 
with the Lord; whether we live, therefore, or die, we are the 
Lord’s.’ How great is the happiness to possess this know- 
ledge! Praised and blessed be God for the unspeakable gift 
of his only begotgen Son to us sinners—to me also, the chief 
of them—with whom he has given all we now have and enjoy 
in life and in death, as well as what we shall forever and ever 
enjoy in the house of our Father, in the sweetest and most 
blessed communion with the Triune God! It is a faithful 
saying—-I shall be happy forever. My eyes shall behold the 
source of all joy. I know in whom I have believed, and I 
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am sure there is laid up for me a crown of righteous- 
ness.” 

He seemed to be in a most delightful frame of mind, and 
to ripen from day to day for heaven. During a visit which 
his colleague, Mr. Lembke, made him, he said: “I cannot 
describe how happy I am in my solitude, while I enjoy the 
presence of my Savior and communion with him—happy, in- 
describably happy!’ Five days previous to his death he ex- 

ressed a wish to unite with his friends in the celebration of 
the Lord’s Supper. On which occasion he remarked: “I 
acknowledge our Protestant religion as a precious treasure in 
life and in death! In myself I discover naught except sin, 
but I know that God has granted me forgiveness for Christ’s 
sake.’’ He continued to grow weaker, but retained conscious- 
ness until the last, and spoke with the greatest confidence of 
the blessedness that awaited him. A day or two before his 
departure, Mr. Lembke addressed him in the words of the 
Savior: ‘Father, I will that they whom thou hast given me 
be where [ am, that they may see my glory which thou hast 
given me.” Mr. Bolzius repeated the words—‘That they 
may see my glory’’—and then continued, “Ah, how delight- 
ful it isin yonder heaven! How delightful to be with Christ!” 
On the 19th of November, 1765, his ransomed spirit took its 
upward flight, and rested in the bosom of the Savior. 

On the following day, the remains of this useful and be- 
loved minister of God were conveyed to Jerusalem church, 
where addresses, appropriate to the solemn occasion, were 
delivered by his colleagues, Rev. Messrs. Lembke and Ra- 
benhorst, to a large assembly, who had gathered from all the 
surrounding country, to pay their last tribute of regard to 
him who had so long sustained to them the relation of pastor 
and friend, and to whose wise counsels and faithful services 
they owed so much. Nearly a century has now passed away 
since his exedus from earth, yet his name is still most fondly 
treasured, and the influence of his efforts still lives in those 
who survive him. We here have another exemplification of 
the truth of the inspired sentiment— The memory of the good 
is blessed. The righteous shall be in everlasting remem- 
brance. 
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About fifty years after the arrival of Mr. Bolzius the sub- 
ject of the present sketch reached these shores. During this 
riod, the aspect of things had greatly changed. There had 
eae accessions to the colony from abroad, the population had 
gradually increased, and the town of Ebenezer risen to some 
importance. Almost every kind of trade was prosecuted 
with energy and zeal. New farms were settled in different 
parts of the surrounding country. The industry and perse- 
verance of the people were followed with the most abundant 
success. Difficulties and trials, it is true, had been encoun- 
tered. The vicissitudes common to all such enterprises, had 
been experienced. With the increase of population, there 
was also a change in the character of the inhabitants. Set- 
tlers had come from other parts of Georgia and Carolina, and 
vices, unknown in the early history of the place, introduced. 
Piety too, seems to have declined. There was no longer the 
same fervid and enthusiastic devotion to the cause of the Re- 
deemer, which characterized the first colonists, who had aban- 
doned everything for the principles they professed. The most 
of the early immigrants had passed away from the scene of 
action. Bolzius, tray Lembke and Rabenhorst had all 
exchanged the toils and sufferings of this life, for the rewards 
and glories of the eternal world, whilst Triebner, who had 
been the source of so much vexation and trouble, failing in 
his purposes, had deserted those, whose interests he ought to 
have felt bound to protect, and returned to Europe. The 
Salzburgers, however, sustained the most serious evils from 
our Revolutionary struggle. They were warmly attached to 
the principles involved, and, at the very commencement of 
the difficulties which finally led to the Declaration of Inde- 
endence, generally identified themselves with the cause of 
liberty. At a Congress, consisting of delegates from differ- 
ent parishes in the Province of Georgia, held in Savannah on 
the 4th of July, 1774, they were represented, and of course, 
participated in the trials and calamities which ensued. In 
reply to those who, perhaps, from conscientious scruples, were 
restrained from taking part in the contest, they said: “We 
have experienced the evils of tyranny in our own land; for 
the sake of liberty, we have left home, lands, houses, estates, 
‘ 
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and have taken refuge in the wilds of Georgia; shall we now 
submit again to bondage? No, never!” Many of them 
served faithfully under General Wayne, and distinguished 
themselves in their devotion to the cause of freedom. During 
the success of the British arms—and Georgia was in posses- 
sion of the enemy for nearly four years—the Salzburgers 
were great sufferers. They were in various ways subjected 
to contumely and injustice. They were driven from their 
homes, their property was confiscated, their plantations were 
laid waste. Their beautiful temple was converted into a hos- 
pital for the sick, and also served as a stable for the horses of 
the British soldiers, whilst the residence of the pious Raben- 
horst was given to the flames. One of their ministers, Mr. 
Triebner, so different in character and spirit from his worthy 
colleagues and his predecessors, had espoused the royal cause, 
and hastened, when he heard that General Provost was in 
Savannah, to take the oath of allegiance. So far did he 
manifest his zeal, that he even aided in the destruction of the 
settlement, and advised that Ebenezer should be occupied by 
the troops of the king. The Salzburgers endured all these 
annoyances with much fortitude, and continued steadfast to 
their principles. When peace was concluded, and they re- 
turned from their exile, they were, however, under the neces- 
sity of commencing operations anew. They did not despair, 
although their labors were long and arduous. They went 
earnestly to work, and rebuilt their village; they endeavored 
to restore order out of the confusion that existed, and to re- 
cover the ground they had lost. Of course, during the war, 
the morals of the people had suffered, habits unfavorable to 
piety had been formed, and for a long time they were deprived 
of regular ministerial services. The excellent Rabenhorst 
was now sleeping in the grave, and the faithless Triebner had 
left the country. Yet they kept together as a congregation. 
There were many devoted Christians remaining, who still 
loved the sanctuary and its privileges, and who felt anxious 
to repair the desolations of Zion. In their destitution they 
looked to God, who had, in times past, been their solace and 
strong refuge, and with prayerful and believing hearts, in- 
dulged the hope that their tragsatlantic friends would send to 
them a faithful pastor, imbued with the right spirit, who would 
break to them the word of life, and minister to their spiritual 
wants. They were not disappointed. Their prayer was 
heard, and their desires granted. Intelligence soon reached 
them, through their long-tried and faithful friend, Rev. Dr. 
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Urlsperger, that the services of a devoted pastor had been 
procured for them, in the person of Rev. John Ernest Berg- 
man, who possessed the confidence of the brethren in Ger- 
many, and was regarded as well qualified for the situation.* 
Of the early life of Mr. Bergman very little more is known 
than that he was a native of Peritsch, in Saxony, that he 
entered the University of Leipsic in 1776, whe he was grad- 
uated with distinguished honors, and that he was ordained to 
the work of the ministry on the 19th of July, 1783. What 
field of labor he was occupying when called to assume the 
pastoral relation in this country, we have not been able to 
ascertain; he must, however, have been regarded as amply 
qualified for the position, or he would never have been se- 
lected for the purpose, by Dr. Urlsperger and the brethren 
in Germany, to whom the matter was entrusted. Having 
accepted the appointment, as soon as he could make his ar- 
rangements, he took his departure from his native land, and 
in the Spring of 1785 reached this country, where he at once 
engaged in the discharge of the duties assigned him. He 
found, as already intimated, and as might naturally have been 
expected, affairs wearing rather a gloomy aspect. The spirit- 
ual, as well as the temporal interests of the people had greatly 
suffered during the war. The flock had been so long without 
a shepherd, that many of the members had become scattered, 
whilst others were careless, and oraee indifferent in re- 
ference to the subject of religion. When the new pastor saw 
the condition of things, and the difficulties connected with 
the enterprise, he felt sad, yet he did not despond; he was 
not discouraged, either by the extent of his duties, or the 
demand upon his physical and mental energies. His confi- 
dence was in God, in whose cause he had embarked, and he 
knew that the promised aid would not be withheld. The 
ground he was called to cultivate, had formerly been occupied 
by not less than two ministers. But the pecuniary affairs of 
the congregation having become embarrassed, and the Society 
for the promotion of Christian knowledge having withdrawn 
its aid, the funds were found inadequate to sustain more than 
one minister. He, however, entered upon a systematic ar- 
rangement of his labors, so as to be enabled, in a short time, 
‘to supply not only Ebenezer and the vicinity, but also Sa- 
vannah, with the regular ministrations of the word and the 


*We again acknowledge our indebtedness to Rey. P. A. Strobel’s 
History of the Salzburgers. 


’ 
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ordinances. The secular affairs of the community gradually 
improved, the population assumed a more permanent charac- 
ter, the church seemed to recover from its depressed state, 
and to present a more cheering appearance. He kept up a 
regular course of catechetical instruction in all his churches, 
and labored to indoctinate the young in the principles and 
duties of the Christian religion. He was a man of great in- 
dustry, and labored zealously and actively for the good cf his 
charge. He sometimes complained of his want of success, 
and the low standard of piety. The condition of the churches 
was often a source of deep anxiety and sorrow to him, and 
he feared that he would never accomplish any permanent 
.good; yet his labors were not in vain. God gave him many 
seals to his ministry. Through his instrumentality souls 
were brought to a saving acquaintance with the truth, some 
of whom still live as an ornament to the church, and a bless- 
“~ the world, by their pious and exemplary deportment. 
r. Bergman was yet quite a young man when he came to 
this country. He possessed more than ordinary intellect, 
which had been brought under the most careful culture. T'o 
a mind naturally inquiring and analytical, was added uncom- 
mon application in the acquisition of knowledge. Although 
not endowed with the most vigorous constitution, he had great 
energy and perseverance, and was untiring in his efforts. 
The range of his attainments was varied and extensive. His- 
tory, Philosophy, Natural Science and Ecclesiastical litera- 
ture engaged his attention, in all of which he had made con- 
siderable proficiency, and of which his manuscripts bear the 
most ert testimony. He was regarded on all sides as a 
man of great learning. As a theologian, he took a high rank, 
and was distinguished for his thorough acquaintance with the 
Hebrew, Arabic, and several other oriental languages. As a 
pulpit orator, he is said to have been above mediocrity, and 
always commanded the attention and respect of his hearers. 
His correspondence was extensive, and he was honored with 
the confidence of his ministerial brethren, connected with 
other denominations. He had a large, catholic spirit, which 
embraced within the arms of its love, all Christ’s followers. 
He was on the most intimate terms with Bishop Asbury, of 
the Methodist Church, Dr. Furman, of the Baptist, Hon. R. 
Wayne, and many leading men of the day. His home at 
Ebenezer was the abode of hospitality, and clergymen of dif- 
ferent churches, who visited the neighborhood, as a matter of 
course, resorted to his dwelling, where they were most cordi- 
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ally welcomed. He was a noble specimen of the true Chris- 
tian, a loving, believing disciple, who possessed the very spirit 
of his Master. That spirit pervaded his life, and formed the 
moral atmosphere in which he breathed. 

That, however, in which the subject of our sketch was most 
deficient, was his knowledge of men and things. He did not 
understand human nature. Although he was instrumental in 
accomplishing much, especially for the spiritual improvement 
of the people, his usefulness, to some extent, was therefore 
impaired. He had no disposition to mingle in society. Gen- 
eral intercourse was to him irksome. He was fond of his 
study. Trahit sua quemque voluptas. His books were his 
valued companions. From these he seemed to derive his 
highest enjoyment. There was a great want of the prac- 
tical in his composition. This was strikingly seen in the 
course he pursued with regard to the German. The inter- 
ests of the congregations, both at Ebenezer and Savannah, 
required, that a portion of the public services should be per- 
formed in the English language. Many of his members, and 
others who were interested in the prosperity of the Lutheran 
Church, saw the necessity of the measure, and urged upon 
him the importance of qualifying himself to preach English, 
but it was with great difficulty that he could be persuaded, 


even to take the subject into consideration. His friend, 


Bishop —) in a communication addresse to him in 1803, 
ink, 


says: “I thik, as you are not advanced in age, if you wish 
to be extensively useful, you ought, by all means, to learn to 
preach, as well as to write English. By close application, 
and some assistance, you could soon gain a good accent and 
pronunciation. In learning to preach English, you will open 
a door to preach to thousands in this country; besides, you 
will get good, as well as do good.” But he could not see the 
matter in the same light. He was conscientious, but mistaken 
and short-sighted. By his rigid adherence to the German, 
his sphere of usefulness became contracted, and the policy 
adopted here, as in other parts, proved almost fatal to the 
interests of our church. The tide of immigration from Ger- 
many had been diverted from the South to other sections of 
the country ; the rising generation, surrounded on all sides 
by those who used the English exclusively, in the progress of 
time lost their vernacular language, and derived little advan- 
tage from German preaching. They consequently took no 
interest in the exercises of their own church, conducted in a 
Vou. IX. No. 33. 3 
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tongue, which they with difficulty understood. They therefore 
naturally withdrew, and connected themselves with other re- 
ligious societies. Hence the congregation, which was, at one 
time, so large and flourishing, was v5 see to a mere remnant. 
The Baptists, Methodists, and other denominations, gathered 
in largely of our material, and at the present day, among 
their most valuable members may be recognized many of the 
descendants of the Salzburgers. If Mr. Bergman had pur- 
sued a different course, how much better it would have been 
for our church! His opposition to the introduction of the 
English was well meant, but the sequel has shown that it was 
not wise ; it was most injurious to the welfare of our Zion. 

In the year 1792, Mr. Bergman was united in marriage to 
Miss Catharine Herb, of Savannah. It proved to him a 
most happy and advantageous union. The influence of this 
excellent woman upon him was most favorable. She was of 
a practical turn, and possessed considerable business talent. 
Her husband committed into her hands, the entire manage- 
ment of all his domestic matters, even resigning to her the 
receipt and disbursement of all his funds, whilst he devoted 
himself exclusively to his studies and the duties of his office. 
From this marriage there were four children, only one of 
whom, his eldest son,* survived him. 

Mr. Bergman continued to labor at Ebenezer until his 
death, which occurred on the 25th of February, 1824. He 
had served the congregation for the space of thirty-nine 
years, when he was summoned to his reward. His end was 
peaceful and triumphant. In the full assurance of hope, his 
spirit gently took its departure, and there remained only his 
lifeless form. He was buried in the Cemetery at Ebenezer, 
and there, with hundreds of the sainted Salzburgers, he rests 
in the confident hope of a blissful resurrection. 


“There is a calm for those who weep, 

A rest for weary pilgrims found ; 

And while the mouldering ashes sleep 
Low in the ground, 


The soul of origin divine, 

God's glorious image freed from clay, 

In heaven's eternal sphere shall shine, 
A star of day!” 


* Vide Evangelical Review, Vol. VI., p. 553 sqq. for a sketch of Rev. 
Christopher F. Bergman. 


tha 
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ARTICLE II. 


PRACTICAL INELUENCE OF RELIGIOUS HISTORY.* 
By Rev. George Diehl, A. M., Frederick, Md. 


WE are unwilling that the pious dead should be forgotten. 
The prophets, indeed, are gone, and our fathers did not live 
forever. Their forms are no longer visibly walking the stage 
of life, nor their voices thrilling our hearts; for the grave 
has swallowed them up. But death cannot entirely remove them 
from us. The good, the noble and the great, have not lived 
in vain, and being dead they yet speak to us. Their influence 
survives ; their memories are cherished; their images live in 
our hearts. Their spirit yet breathes, around us: their souls 
are yet hovering over us ; and their virtues having taken root 
in the moral soil of other natures, are reproduced and per- 
petuated. Some of their works are still here; their aap 
their temples, their combinations for moral and religious ends 
Their monuments yet speak to the eye and to the heart. And 
the record of their worth is transmitted to their children. 

The world is filled with mementos of the dead. Mute 
objects become eloquent in their suggestions. By the law of 
association, the dead speak to us, in a thousand remembrances, 
We walk among their burial-places, and they speak to us from 
the silent grave. In the busy throng of life, we traverse the 
paths they once trod, and enter the halls that once resounded 
with their counsels, and they speak to us from the way-side 
and from the assembly room. We mingle in the scenes of 
domestic and social life, and they speak to us from the fireside 
and from the busy crowd. We retire for repose, and they 
speak to us from the secluded chamber. We visit the sanc- 
tuary, and they speak to us from the venerable walls that 
echo with Jehovah’s praise. In solitude and in society: in 
the walks of business and in the great concourse of men, we 
are encompassed with the presence of the dead. In all hours 
of intellectual vividness, when the soul looks beyond the 
blank materialism around us, a shadowy train passes before 
the eye. The embodied characters of men, or some single 
acts of ‘their lives, will leave an impress upon the public mind 
that shall be felt for ages. 


_ *An Address delivered before the Evangelical Lutheran Historical 
Society at Reading, Pa., May 19, 1857. 
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Therefore, we wish to commit the facts pertaining to great- 
ness and worth, to record. We will not trust our own memo- 
ries. In the lapse of years some features fade away from 
the picture. Much less can we rely on tradition to transmit 
a faithful unwritten account of the piety of our fathers. We 
demand the historic pen and the historic genius, to catch up 
and note down, not only the well ascertained names, places 
and dates, but to paint the various shadings of character and 
countenance, and the living soul, that the immortal canvas 
may hold forth the portrait to the gratification and instruction 
of future times. 

I. The importance of securing the treasures of religious 
history, is seen in the fact that there is a historical element 
in the constitution of the human mind. The bond that binds 
us in spiritual sympathy with the race, embraces in its mag- 
netic chain, not only the living, but also the dead. The chan- 
nels through which the character and power of others seem 
to flow into our hearts, extend not merely into the present, 
but also into the past. The thoughts and the lives of others 
are constantiy acting upon us, and we are born with a suscep- 
tibility to such impressions. ‘In acertain sense, all men are 
historians. Is not every memory written quite full with an- 
nals, wherein joy and mourning, conquest and loss, manifoldly 
alternate ; and the whole fortunes of one little inward king- 
dom, and all its politics, foreign and domestic, stand inefface- 
ably recorded ?” 

We see this taste in the earliest developments of the mind. 
A fondness for little histories or stories, is one of the strong- 
est passions of childhood. Novels—vivid and exciting sketch- 
es of biography—hold the youthful mind spell-bound. Inold 
age this taste may be chastened by wisdom, but it never dies 
out. History mingles largely in our conversation, as well as 
our reading. What so charming by the fireside as a pointed 
anecdote? Indeed our ordinary talk is very little more than 
a narration of what we ourselves, or others have performed 
and seen. And he is regarded as the most entertaining in 
conversation, who can most graphically depict his own exploits 
or relate what others have done. “Cut us off from narrative, 
how would the stream of conversation, even among the wisest, 
languish into detached handsful, and among the foolish utter- 
ly evaporate,” 

This taste governs most men in their reading. What class 
of books are most extensively sought after? Are they those 
works that are most enriched with profound thought, and 
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iron-linked logic? Or are they found in the department of 
narratives, biographies, travels, sketches, and histories ? 
Wherein lies the great charm of works of fiction? Is it not 
because novels are vivid histories? Has not poetry herself, 
in order to hold the attention spell-bound by the hour, been 
compelled to weave her splendid creations around a golden 
chain? Are not all great epics, and great tragedies, histories? 
Call to mind the Iliad, the Aeneid, the Fairy Queen, Para- 
dise Lost; Othello, Hamlet, Macbeth, Wallenstein, Cato.— 
Are not all those great creations of the imagination, in the 
department of history? We demand that poetry should pre- 
sent to our view, men in real life. We wish to see them act 
and hear them speak. We care not so much for abstract pro- 
positions. But we ask that the truth may come before us in 
an embodied form, in all the hues of personal life and activity. 

II. The interests of Christianity demand that the power 
which historic productions wield over the mind, should be 
pressed into her service. What rich mines of gold are there 
for her to work! What ample harvests for her to reap! We 
find that in the appointment of infinite wisdom, the truths 
destined to convert the world to God are largely presented to 
us in embodied history. One-half of the Old Testament 
Scriptures are historical. The first five books of the New 
Testament are historical. The discourses of our Savior are 
chiefly parables ; and apse" d allegory is a vivid history. Men 
are presented to us as influenced by motives and passions— 
speaking and acting as in real life. That is the kind of teach- 
ing that leaves behind it, “stings in the minds and memories 
of the hearers.” It appeals not only to the reason, but to 
the imagination, to the feelings, and, in short, to the whole 
man, calling all the powers and faculties into pleasurable ac- 
tivity; and things thus learned with delight, are long remem- 
bered. 

What kind of religious books are those that accomplish 
marked results among the millions? Are they profound 
metaphysical speculations and abstractions? Are they not, 
rather, condensed narratives, presenting men with living re- 
alities, that stir the heart? What volumes in our Sunday 
School libraries have most extensively scattered the precious 
sceds of truth on youthful minds? If you will inquire for 
some little book, that has gone like an angel of mercy, into 
the abodes of poverty and wrtchedness, wiping away tears of 
sorrow, binding up broken hearts, raising immortal minds from 
darkness and degradation, and winning multitudes to a Sa- 
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vior’s love, you will probably find it to have been some brief 
history, like the “Dairyman’s Daughter,” or “the life of Pay- 
son,” or “Pilgrim’s Progress.” 

When we receive those messengers of truth into our homes, 
although they may seem but common guests, we will often 
find that we have, unawares, entertained angels. Now all the 
past in the records of piety that have descended to us, “~ 
be made available, in extending the kingdom of our Lord. 
Indeed, this entire world, moral and visible, with its kings 
and its subjects, its parents and its children, its sowing and 
its harvests, its revolutions and its empires, is one mighty 
history, a great teaching of philosophy and religion by exam- 
ple, and if written and read aright, in its moral bearings, will 
prove a help, at once to our faith and our understanding. 

All good men that have died, have left a legacy behind 
them. The inheritance will descend to enrich survivors, 
wherever the historic pen shall record the noble achievements 
of faith and piety. In this free emporium, all may peaceful- 
ly meet, and furnish themselves with goods and pearls of 
rarest value. 

Church history isa kingdom whose territories extend over 
all the past, and embrace all the piety that has lived in our 
world. It is a stream whose fountain rose in the garden of 
Eden, then flowed through the green forests of patriarchal 
times, and the domains of the Israelitish people. Having 
traversed all the countries of modern Europe, its waters are 
now rolling in rivers of salvation, through our continent. Its 
course has not always been uninterrupted. Sometimes it 
flows through green meadows and smiling fields: but then 
again forces its way through mountain passes, rushing down 
the steep declivity, or pouring over the high precipice; and 
once more swelling into the deep majestic river, which bears 
the treasures of nations, and reflects the image of heaven up- 
on its bosom. It is pleasant and profitable to listen to the 
music of its cascades, and to gaze upon its sublime cataracts. 
It is interesting to stand on its green banks, where it flows 
through fertile vales, and yet more so, when it accumulates 
its forces to bear away some mountain barrier that rises in its 
course. 

The church is that divine institution that has brought into 
our world the germ of a new life, in the divine spirit that reigns 
in her. In her holy of holies she guards the box that contains 
the precious balm which heaven sends for the healing of the 
moral maladies of our race. In the church, the Suy of Right- 
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eousness has risen with healing in his wings ; and Jehovah's 
ways are still in the sanctuary. Were it not for the Chris- 
tian religion, society would be utterly corrupt, and wickedness 
would work its ruin. Ever since the introduction of Chris- 
tianity this world has been a great battle-field, between light 
and darkness. Righteousness has achieved many a victory. 
But the church, being formed of men, more or less under the 
influence of divine truth, necessarily contains a mixture of 
good and evil. It is somewhat similar to the physical condi- 
tion of our world. Modern science teaches us that our earth, 
so green and beautiful to the eye, so varied in its scenery, is, 
in fact, a molten mass, on the crust of which we dwell; and 
voleanos are but breathing apertures through which this 
seething world of fire vomits forth its flames. The visible 
world, composed of fallible and frail men, only partiaily un- 
der divine influence, presents to us a world similarly situated. 
Under the warming power of the sun of God’s spirit, and the 
showers of divine grace, and the genial breath of Spring, we 
have green fields, groves, gardens and fountains ; but beneath 
this beautiful exterior, the molten fires of human passions, 
and sometimes human depravity, are yet seething, and they 
open many a volcano to pour forth their lava. 

Would not the influence of the history of the religious past 
be of a doubtful character ?—it may be asked. If there be so 
many human frailties to record; if so ay | errors and vices 
darken the picture ; if the very best men have had so many 
infirmities ; if the very pillars of the church have been so of- 
ten shaken; if the cedars of Lebanon have bowed their lofty 
heads; if the moral luminaries of the world have been so of- 
ten eclipsed ;—would it not be better to let the whole history 
of the past, with its few virtues and many vices, sink into ob- 
livion ? Would it not be better to let those eminent men, 
with their imperfect characters, repose forever in a tomb of 
darkness, and draw the pall of forgetfulness over the whole 
scene ? To such questions we give an emphatic No. Let 
their history be written: let their lives be known. Let it be 
seen how the grace of Christ triumphed over a corrupt nature. 
Let it be perceived that, amid all their infirmities, the love of 
God was supreme in their hearts,and by faith they gained a 
victory over all theirassailants. Let the drama of the church's 
history be presented. Let the action of sin and grace on the 
character of man be seen. Cause the past to appear before 
us. Let the characters that were most remarkable upon this 
stage be delineated. We demand the record of their piety 
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and their frailties ; their faith and their prayers ; their trials 
and their triumphs ;—that their history may contribute to the 
formation of our characters. We desire to be warned by their 
misfortunes—to shun the whirlpools of former shipwrecks, 
and to be stimulated by their heroic virtue to contend man- 
fully for the victor’s crown. 

If the representations of character in poetry and fiction 
have exerted a moulding power upon society, what should 
not a vivid delineation of the devoted piety of the saints ac- 
complish. If the impersonations of Schiller’s plays, or Scott's 
novels, or Shakspeare’s dramas have been the controlling a- 
gencies in the formation of youthful minds, what should not 
the lives and moral worth of holy men do. "If Achilles drag- 
ging the body of Hector around the wall of Troy could give 
an impress to the spirit of Alexander; and the achievements 
of Alexander could bring tears to Czesar’s e ee at the pillars 
of Hercules ; and these two combined could give shape to 
the career of Napoleon; how should the heavenly walk of 
Enoch and the sublime faith of Abraham speak to all coming 
times? If the military and civil life of Washington shall con- 
trol the destiny of nations, what must the fervor of David, the 
holy energy of Paul, the deep contrition of Augustine, and 
the sun-like character of Luther do for the world’s regener- 
ation ? 

III. The period of church history, with which this society 
is more immediately concerned, commences with the time 
when Europeans first crossed the Atlantic with a view to the 
planting of Christianity in this western world. It was an im- 
portant era in the history of the church, and therefore de- 

mands a faithful record. It may have appeared an insignifi- 
cant affair tq the men of that ) Boca. sailing of the May- 
flower, or the embarking of the first Swedish Lutherans on 
the great sea, to seek a ‘home in the far-off wilderness among 
savages. It attracted no unusual attention at the time. It 
was not heralded by loud trumpets. Kings on their thrones, 
Generais on their fields, and Senators in their halls, scarcely 
noticed the event. And yet, if neither poets nor heralds pro- 
claimed it, it was an era in the destinies of the human race. 
If “the clock strikes when there is a change from hour 
to hour,” well might some “hammer in the horologue of 
time” have pealed through the universe, when Christianity 
first sought a home in America. And surely we who are en- 
riched by the legacy of faith and spiritual heroism which our 
fathers liave left us, should carefully gather up the treaures. 
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They are immensely more precious than any that the Moors 
ever buried in the vaults and rocks of the Alhambra. 

The motives that prompted the religious portion of the ear- 
ly settlers of this country shoulé be held in grateful and ever- 
lasting remembrance. class of men were drawn from Eu- 
rope to our shores by other attractions than the love of gold. 
In the old country they were persecuted for their religion.— 
They were not allowed to worship God according to the dic- 
tates of their own consciences. They were molested in the 
performance of man’s highest functions. Rude violence at- 
tempted to invade the inner temple of the soul. Their me | 
lives were in peril. Under the shadow of an overhanging col- 
lossal tyranny, they lived as one whe dwells upon the slopes 
of some volcano, whose heavings and smothered thunders ren- 
der his days heavy with anxiety aud his nights sleepless with 
visions of horror. They determined to fly from ground that 
might at any moment heave with subterranean fires. Every 
privation and sacrifice must be endured rather than the sacred 
rights of conscience should be trampled on. They therefore 
gathered together their means and entrusted themselves to the 
waters and the winds to convey them to a land of freedom.— 
True, the untamed forests and the savage men dwelling in 
them might have deterred a timid spirit ; but it was easier for 
those noble and free-born souls to brave the perils of a sav- 
age country than to dwell under the suspended sword of Dam- 
ocles. Hunger, and wild beasts, and painted Indians, were 
not so terrible to their minds as spiritual despotism. 

The early pilgrims of our own church unquestionably ex- 
perienced severe trials. All the ties that bind the heart to 
native land and home had tobe broken. The graves of their 
fathers and their little ones were left behind. All the tender 
reminiscences of childhood did plead trumpet-tongued against 
tearing themselves from their firesides and their altars. Can 
you not conceive how their hearts must have bled when they 
gazed for the last time upon the humble homes that had bless- 
ed their infancy with a mother’s love, and upon the rural or 
village churches that had witnessed their vows to heaven ?— 
Can you not imagine how sad their spirits must have been 
when, in mid-ocean, the winds howled around the vessel ?— 
how desolate their hearts when they planted their tents in the 
wilderness, without socicty, without houses, without religious 
ordinances, without any of the comforts to which they had 
been accustomed ? Can you not see that their chief support 
in the day of darkness must have been the testimony of a 
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good conscience, and the balm which heaven drops, under 
every clime, into the wounded hearts of its childrens Will 
we not then treasure up this legacy of faith ? Will we not 
listen to their voices speaking to us across the interval of 
more than a century, and telling us how we may go unharm- 
ed through fiery trials? The fanciful idea of the Mohamme- 
dans, that the true believer, in his passage to Paradise, must 
go bare-footed over a bridge composed of red-hot iron, but 
that all the pieces of paper that the Moslem has preserved 
during his life, lest some holy thing written upon them might 
be profaned, arrange themselves between his feet and the 
burning metal that he may pass uninjured, affords a striking 
image of the power of a good conscience and heavenly motives 
in protecting the soul from the flames of afiliction. How stri- 
kingly was this illustrated in the case of our fathers! The 
poignancy of the grief of those devout men was mitigated by 
the consciousness of good motives, and the bridge of burning 
iron which must be crossed in planting the church on Ameri- 
ean soil, was paved with good works, preserving them from 
harm. Their example teaches us that if we were as careful to 
fill the heart with pure and heavenly feelings as the Moslem 
is in laying by his papers, no burning metal would ever glow 
in the pathway of our duty that could not be safely trodden. 
Paint to your imagination the condition of our fathers in 

their first unprotected settlements. Nature, in her luxuri- 
ance and wildness, was around them. Dark, dense woods, 
inhabited by dusky savages, and beasts more fierce than they. 
Their rude huts were soon reared, but how scanty were their 
comforts! Above all, how deeply did they not feel the want 
of Christian ordinances !—the temple, the altar, the baptis- 
mal font, the pealing organ, the great congregation, and the 
voice of Him whose feet are beautiful upon the mountains, 
“that bringeth good tidings, that publisheth salvation: that 
sayeth unto Zion, thy God reigneth.” Childhood’s deep im- 
pressions brought from the fatherland ; the visions of the old 
churches in the far-off home haunting them in their dreams; 
the earnest yearning of their souls to hold communion with 
God in Congregational worship ; their good old bibles and 
hymn books that reminded them of other days, and the sab- 
baths and sanctuaries of other lands ;—all prompted them to 
the noble work of planting churches here. But, 

“Why should they crave a hallowed spot ? 

An altar is in each man’s cot— 

A church in every grove that spreads 

Its living roof aboye their heads.” 
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For a time, indeed, they did worship only in the great temple 
of nature, with the trees and streams around them, the ever- 
lasting heavens over head, the music of the winds, the carol- 
ing of the birds and the great organ-peal of the rolling thun- 
ders, mingling with the anthems of their praise. That was 
the oldest and most splendid of all churehes. 

“ The perfect world by Adam trod, 
Was the first temple, built by God: 
His fiat laid the corner-stone, 

And heaved the pillars, one by one.” 

Sut they felt their need of houses reared by human hands, to 
be dedicated to God. Accordingly the ministers who came 
to collect the scattered flock and preach to them the everlast- 
ing word, made arrangements everywhere to provide for the 
regular administration of the sacraments oe the preaching 
of the truth as it is in Jesus. They did not believe the old 
adage, “the nearer the church, the farther from God ;”— 
nor the other, “he that strives to touch a star oft stumbles at 
a straw.” Ina figurative sense, the latter may be true when 
applied to worldly ambition ; but as joined in a couplet with 
the former, and applied to the services of religion, nothing 
can be more fallacious. He whose aims and aspirations are 


highest, is most sure to gain the heavenly crown. The pious 
portion of the early Lutheran settlers of this country believed 
that whenever they wished to seek the God of their fathers, 
in social worship ; whenever yas desired to express their 


gratitude to heaven for distinguishing favors ; whenever, in 
any extraordinary emergency, they needed assistance and 
guidance from above : if, in times of deep spiritual distresss, 
they had sins to acknowledge ; if, with fear and trembling, 
they purposed to work out their own salvation; it was im- 
portant for them to unite in public worship, and with one 
heart invoke the God of Isracl. They were fully persuaded 
that if they wished to establish and perpetuate the institu- 
tions of christianity; if they desired to consecrate their child- 
ren in baptism to Him who folds the lambs in his bosom, and 
says, of such is the kingdom of heaven ; if they longed to see 
tlieir sons and their daughters remember their Creator in the 
days of their youth ; houses of worship, organized congrega- 
tions and ministers to serve at the altar were indispensable.— 
Therefore they contributed their money, their materials, their 
labor, and their prayers to the work. 

“They raised those hallowed walls ; the desert snuled, 

And Paradise was opened on the wild,” 
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No gorgeous structures did they build, and no fashionable 
congregations thronged the sanctuaries. No Gothie cathe- 
drals, with massive towers, stained-glass windows, and lofty 
aisles, did they construct. 


“ But such plain roofs as piety could raise, 
And only vocal with their Maker’s praise.” 


Every ancient church whose ivy-covered walls remind us of 
the sacrifices and toils of our fathers to sustain the ordinances 
of the Christian religion, speaks to us of the inestimable value 
attached to the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

IV. Among the early immigrants into this country there 
was necessarily great (liversity of characters. Among the 
pious, men of a different spirit could be seen ; but in the in- 
fant churches planted in this new country, many men of faith 
and prayers were also found. They feared their God and 
let their light shine before the world. Pure religion in the 
furnace of fiery trials, appears conspicuous among the records 
that have come down to us. It is our task to gather up the 
materials and construct the history of their noble works and 
patient sufferings ; to delineate their characters and exhibit 
them to our living generation. 

In our Lutheran church of America, stretching back dim- 
ly into those times when the Indian camp fires lighted up 
the forests throughout this vast continent, and then emerging 
darkly out of its obscurity, and embracing an intervening 

eriod of nearly two centuries, rich mines of gold are to be 
ound for the historian ; and by the magic of his genius and 
industry, the precious metal will be made to roll in shining 
coin from the mint of his literary labors. 

Our church was planted here amidst tears, prayers end 
strong faith. It has taken root in a good soil. It has grown 
to be a great tree; and tens of thousands are this day re- 
freshed beneath its shadow. 

It has encountered storms ; but it stands, as stands the 
brave old oak. Some of its outer branches have recently 
trembled in the breeze, aud its giant arms have at times toss- 
ed wildly in the eddying blasts ; ; but its trunk was unmoved : 
and those mighty roots which strike deep into the earth, and 
are the sources of its life and its greatness, heed not the ra- 
ging of the storm.. It is encouraging to think that our Luth- 
eran church has taken deep roots in the hearts of her people 
in this country, and cannot be shaken by the passing conflicts 
of the day. 
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The founders of the church in this country, were no ordina- 
ry men. Muhlenberg, who stood like Nestor among his com- 
peers, and Handschuh and Kurtz and their associates, were 
men of might and men of God. They came with the great 
bulwark of Protestantism as their creed, and the Bible as the 
only infallible rule of faith and practice. They were decided 
Lutherans, both by birthright and from conviction. But they 
loved the cause of Christ more than any peculiar section of 
his church. Vital godliness was of more importance in their 
estimation, than the distinguishing doctrines, forms and cere- 
monies of any particular denomination. Much as they loved 
the doctrines of our own church, considering them more 
scriptural, and her forms of worship and government, regard- 
ing them more apostolical than any others, they were men of 
liberal views and expansive toleration. Their great souls 
could not be bound down to mere ceremonies, and distinctions 
in non-essentials. ‘The one universal church; the Bible, the 
one great moral luminary of the world: and Jesus as God 
over all—these only could fill their great hearts, and receive 
the profound homage of their noble intellects. Their path 
was through the heavens, and they could not be chained down 
to earth. ‘Will a courser of the sun work softly in the har- 
ness of adray-horse? His hoofs are of fire, and his path is 
through the sky, bringing light to all lands—will he lumber 
on mud highways?’ Such men as the early Lutheran minis- 
ters of America, could not be trammeled by human dogmas, 
nor bound down to non-essentials. They weighed the worth 
of immortal souls, and endured as seeing him who is invisible. 
They preached with the judgment day in view, and contended 
earnestly for the crown of rejoicing. Hence they labored in 
season and out of season: according tothe ritual of the 
church, and according to any other mode that circumstances 
suggested ; but always abounding in the work of the Lord. 

Surely then, their history should be well written. They 
deserve the noblest monument that genius and literature can 
raise. Let their characters stand forth in the sunlight, that 
they may speak to this, and to sueceeding generations. 

Their works are yet around us—the churches they planted, 
the houses they reared. Even in our restless age, and in this 
unhistoric country, some monuments of former days yet speak 
to our deeper nature, and loftier aspirations. We desire to 
perpetuate these. We wish to see the workmanship of those 
who now sleep the sleep that knows no waking; their strue- 
tures, even if they be dilapidated, the fields thay once culti- 
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vated, the gardens and fountains that once gratified their 
taste. We would see the dwellings that speak to us, “the 
holy recollection of lives which were passed in them, and have 
passed away from them. We would see temples in which 
successive generations of men have prayed. We would sce 
ruins on whose mighty walls is inscribed the touching story of 
joy and sorrow, love, heroism and patience which lived there, 
and there breathed its last sigh ages ago. And if these mute 
objects are so eloquent, and so seers 6 affect our feelings, 
how much more a faithful transcript of their virtues; the gra- 
phic story of their trials, their ardent hopes, their lofty ge- 
nius, their unflinching fortitude, and their all-conquering 
faith. This world is a sublime book written all over, on every 
page, with histories, in which are recorded the lives of men 
and of empires. And we wish to secure the legacy of worth 
which our fathers have left us. 

The achievements of religion deserve a prominent place on 
the page of history. Those wks planted this “vine” which 
has taken “deep root,” which has “sent out her boughs unto 
the sca, and her branches unto the river,’ which has “filled 
the land,” and “covered the hills with the shadow of it,”— 
those by whose labors and prayers this goodly plant was first 
guarded, deserve a grateful remembrance from us who are now 
plucking of her clusters. The man who first led armies over 
the Alps, and gained the victories of Canna and Thrasymene, 
has not an equal claim for remembrance, as those godly men 
who first planted and watered the church in American soil, 
and by their example taught men how to live and how to die. 
The characters that have most dazzled the public eye, and 
the achievements that have been heralded by loudest acclama- 
tions, have not been most useful in their influence. Benefac- 
tions and holy influences are often silent as the falling of the 
dew from heaven. ‘The splendors of a Lewis’s reign, or the 
fall of a Napoleon, may fill the world with noise, but diviner 
impulses are imparted to men when a Helmuth preaches the 
gospel. ‘When the oak tree is felled, the whole forest ech- 
oes with the sound, but a hundred acorns are silently planted 
by some unnoticed breeze.” 

Let the [istorical Society, then, collect those records of 
piety, and transmute them into biographies and histories. 
Preserve your chronicles, church registers, private journals 
and letters, synodical proceedings, and documents of every 
deseription, until the man shall rise up, who will enter on the 
Herculean task of reducing these “paper mountains into tin- 
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der, and extract therefrom the three drops of tinder water 
elixir.” Then will the forms of the past be invoked from 
their graves, and made to walk before us in flesh and blood. 
Wee shall see the venerable person of a Muhlenberg, a Kunze, 
a Kurtz and a Helmuth, walking the aisles of our sanctuaries 
and ascending our pulpits; and voices as from the invisible 
world will speak to us of righteousness and of a judgment to 
come. 

We must have something more than fiction summoning be- 
fore us shapes of brillidney, solemnity and terror. We want 
something more than an exuberant imagination, which, like 
the sun, “hangs a jewel on every blade of grass, and sows 
the earth at large with orient pearl.”” We want facts; pic- 
tures of events and characters, in whose production fancy 
must aid the other powers, but whose outlines are to be drawn 
from faithful records. We want sketches, not only truthful 
to nature, but true in reality. We wish to see the men that 
have lived well and died well, rise to view. We wish to see 
them in their work: in their closets; to hear their voices in 
the pulpit and in prayer. We desire to learn how they un- 
folded the unsearchable riches of Christ, and grappled with 
the consciences of men. We long to have their influence, 
now purified from all earthly feelings, breathed around us. 
With emotions of awe we would enter the chamber of their 
last sickness, and see that “the place where a good man 
breathes his last, is privileged beyond the ordinary walks of 
virtuous life, quite on the verge of heaven.”’ We ask for no 
act of public canonization tocommend them to the homage 
of the faithful; but we wish their excellencies to live in the 
eternal remembrance and gratitude of their descendants. 

If this can be secured, we shall have high hopes for our 
church. If the example of the fathers shall have its legiti- 
mate effect upon the present and future generations, no rash 
attempt will be made to sever her member from member. 

Imperfections she may have. But none of those tumors 
which occasionally appear upon the human body, twining their 
roots so closely around the very seat of life, that skillful phy- 
sicians will not attempt to dissect them out, lest death might 
ensue upon the operation, none such have been found upon 
her who is the bride of the Lamb. The portion that is hea- 
venly and divine, must be absolutely perfect. The outward 
and visible, which has been left by her Lord to be regulated 
in some of its arrangements by human counsels, must neces- 
sarily be like all human things, imperfect. 
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If the pious dead be permitted to speak to their children, 
we shall, on the one hand, avoid the stagnation of a spiritual 
death, from the depths of whose tranquility sickening odors 
do issue, like the stagnant pool beneath whose sluggish wa- 
ters venomous reptiles gender and batten, while the malaria 
of pestilence is exhaled from the surface; and on the other, 
the violence of the tornado which, in its career of destruction, 
sweeps away the beautiful and the good. If we are wise to 
improve the current of events as it passes, we will make the 
recent agitation to be nothing more than the refreshing and 
purifying motions of a church alive and in earnest—the ac- 
tivity of the mountain stream that dashes restlessly forward, 
but discourses pleasant music, and arches glorious rainbows 
around its cataracts, its agitation constituting the element of 
its freshness, its purity, and its power. 

We wish to see the abodes of the living sanctified by the 
memory of the departed—“earth’s brightness softly veiled by 
the shadows of death,” that they may teach us to walk in the 
bright pathway of their virtues. Speaking to us from their 
homes in the Paradise of God, their influence will come sof- 
tened and solemnazed, and pleasant. 


“More sweet than odors caught by him who sails 

Near spicy shores of Araby the blest, 

A thousand times more exquisitely sweet, 

The freight of holy feelings which we meet 

In thoughtfal moments, wafted by the gales 

From hills where good men walk, or bowers wherein they rest.” 





ARTICLE III. 


THE AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE. 


By the Rev. Mortis Officer, late Missionary to Africa. 


Tue African slave trade had its origin in that awful night 
of ignorance and superstition which preceded the morning of 
the Reformation under Luther; and it was first authorized 
and established by the corrupt and degenerate church of that 
period. The proof of this will appear from a mere glance at 
a few points of history. 
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In the year 1442, Antonio Gonzales, a Portugueze Captain, 
or sort of crusader, was returning from an expedition under- 
taken for the two-fold purpose of making discoveries, and of 
conquering the infidels, and landing on the coast of Barbary, 
he in some way secured ten of the natives, and carried them 
home to Lisbon as slaves. This was the beginning of the 
monstrous business. But as this act was, in itself, clearly a 
crime, it could not well be repeated without guilt, unless it 
was first sanctioned by the supreme Pontiff. 

Prince Henry, therefore, under whose auspices the expedi- 
tion had been sent out, presented the ten slaves to Pope Mar- 
tin V., who first. ratified the procedure by accepting the 
present, and then, by way of encouragement to this sort of 
enterprise, he, in the true spirit of his office, gave to Prince 
Hlenry, “all the land from Cape Bojador (on the west coast 
of Africa) to the East Indies,” that is, nearly the whole con- 
tinent of Africa; and some years afterwards he made the 
grant permanent, by conferring on Prince Henry, and his 
successors in office, the sweeping title of “Lord of all Guinea.” 

The traffick was now legalized by “Infallible” authority, 
and the exclusive right to prosecute it along the whole coast 
of Africa, secured ‘to a nation already eager to obtain its 
enormous profits. A company was soon organized, in which 
Prince Henry had a large interest, and in 1449, a fleet of six 
ships, with ample preparations for their peculiar undertaking, 
was dispatched to the coast of Guinea. Their vessels re- 
turned with two hundred slaves. From this time on, the 
business rapidly increased—the home market was kept sup- 
plied, and as early as 1503, slaves began to be transported to 
the West India Islands. Not many, however, were trans- 
ported till some years later, when Las Casas, a Papal Mis- 
sionary among the natives of the West Indies, recommended 
that Negro slaves be introduced into the mines of St. Domin- 
go, instead of the Indians, who were wasting away under the 
toils and cruelties imposed on them by the merciless Span- 
iards. ‘This counsel, though at first rejected, was finally 
adopted, and in 1517, Charles V. granted authority to trans- 
port four thousand slaves to the islands of St. Domingo, Por- 
to Rico, Cuba, and Jamaica. 

The trade had now taken a new turn, in being thus exten- 
ded abroad; and as every advancing step of this pious work 
should be attended with due form and ceremony, as well as be 
duly authorized by the head of the church, a regular slave 
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market was opened at Lisbon, in 1537, by a bull of the Pope. 
This bull not only authorized the importation of slaves from 
Africa into Lisbon, but also their exportation thence to the 
New world, that Columbus had disclosed to the nations of 
Europe. Thus the African slave trade, in all its latitude, 
was firmly established by the authority of him who proclaimed 
himself the vicar of the merciful Savior. And this is certain- 
ly a fact of some significance, since every custom, or practice 
will, in some degree, partake of the source from which it 
springs. 

Let it be remembered then, that it was in an age whenmen 
were patriotic in proportion to their hatred of all the human 
family, except their own nation, when kings carried on whole- 
sale robbery and murder by “divine right,” and when all 

uestions of right were involved in questions of power, that 
Africa became a land devoted to desolation, and her people a 
race doomed to perpetual bondage and misery. Let it be 
borne in mind, also, that all this was authorized by a church 
so degenerate and corrupt, as to dispense agents throughout 
every land, peddling out, for a few paltry coins, a license to 
commit the most flagrant sins against God and man; and so 
blind to the first principles of the gospel, as to lay aside, in 
the gloomy cells of monasteries, the “sword of the spirit,” 
and go forth with the spear and lance of the furious crusader, 
to convert the untutored heathen. 

But now if we turn again, and glance further over the 
bloody course of this iniquitous traffic, we shall see that it 
has done full justice to the age and the source from which it 
sprang—that if while looking at the state of the degenerate 
church from which it has its origin, we could say the “light” 
has turned to “darkness,” we may, while beholding the out- 
workings of that which was authorized, exclaim, “how great 
is that darkness.” 

The first thing to be done when the slave trader reaches 
the coast of Africa, is to secure in some way, his cargo of 
human bone and sinew. And here it is cheerfully admitted, 
that occasionally a small number of prisoners of war, or do- 
mestic slaves, or even convicts for crimes committed against 
the laws of their own tribes, are sold to the traders by the 
African chiefs. But there is no substantial proof that this 
was the case with the first slaves that were carried away by 
Gonzales, nor is there reason for supposing that any consid- 
erable proportion of those exported during any given period 
afterwards, was obtained in any of these ways; unless we 
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call those persons prisoners of war, who are captured in ma- 
rauding expeditions, which are undertaken for the sole pur- 
pose of seizing slaves to supply the market, already opened 
for them by Europeans on the coast. 

At the beginning, some slaves were decoyed on board the 
slavers, and then bound and committed to the hold. But this 
mode soon failed, in consequence of the natives becoming 
acquainted with these acts of treachery. Some also were 
seized by the traders themselves, who went out prepared for 
such exploits. But the ordinary mode has long been to apply 
to the chiefs to furnish the requisite number, and the chiefs 
procure them by making war upon their neighbors, and carry- 
ing off their people by force. This statement is sustained by 
the testimony of the slave traders themselves. 

Mr. Bruce, who was a “Director General” of the French 
Senegal Company about the year 1797, in speaking of the 
warring chiefs, says: “The Europeans are far from acting as 
peace-makers a:nong them. It would be too contrary to their 
interests; for the only object of these wars is to carry off 
slaves; and as these make the principal part of their traffic, 
they would be apprehensive of drying up the sources of it, 
were they to encourage them to live well together.” As to 
those cases in which the chiefs make sales under pretence that 
the victims disposed of are criminals, the same author re- 
marks: “The Negro kings have not always slaves to treat 
with, but they have always a sure and ready way of supply- 
ing their deficiency; that is by making inroads upon their 
own subjects, and carrying them off and selling them, for 
which they never want pretensions in order to justify their 
pillage and rapine.” ‘To this may be added the testimony of 
Mr. Moore, an English slave trader at the Gambia in 1730. 
“In case he (the African king) is not at war with any neigh- 
boring king, he then falls upon one of his own towns in the 
night, and sets fire to three parts of it, and sets guards to the 
other fourth, to seize the people as they run out of the fire. 
Ile ties their arms behind them, and marches them to the 
place where he sells them.” 

The torch thus applied to the dry grass and bamboo thatch- 
es of the African houses, and on various sides of the town at 
the same instant, spreads the fire abroad with almost incon- 
ceivable rapidity; and the conflagration is so complete and 
immediate, that multitudes often perish in the flames; and 
thus we see that besides the cruelty inflicted on the unfortu- 
nate victims of the trade, the most sweeping destruction, 
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both of property and life, attends this first stage of the ini- 
quitous business. 

But we may now follow the suffering captives, thus seized 
amid the destruction of their homes, on their weary march 
to the coast, where they are immediately shipped for the for- 
eign market, or are lodged in the gloomy barracoons, till an- 
opportunity is afforded for their shipment. 

The distanee from the place of seizure to the nearest slave 
mart on the coast, is often several hundred miles, and although 
some slaves are transported in canoes on the rivers, yet the 
great body of them are driven down on foot, and are com- 
pelled to bear heavy burdens of food and drink; and as they 
are bound together in gangs, or in pairs, their travelling 1s 
very wearisome, and their sufferings terrible beyond descrip- 
tion. The following instance is related by Major Gray, as 
having been witnessed in 1825: 

“[ had the opportunity of witnessing the sufferings to 
which the new-made slaves are subjected in their first state of 
bondage. They were hurried along, the men tied in pairs by 
the necks, their hands secured behind their backs, the women 
by the necks only, with their hands left free; not, however, 
from any sense of feeling towards them, but in order to ena- 
ble them to balance the immense loads of corn or rice which 
they were forced to carry on their heads, besides the-children, 
who were unable to walk, on their backs. Their pace was 
little short of running, to enable them to keep up with the 
horsemen, who drove them on, as Smithfield drovers do fa- 
tigued bullocks. One young woman, who had become a mo- 
ther only two days before she was taken, and whose child 
being thought by her captor too young to be worth saving, 
was thrown by the monster into the burning hut, from which 
the flames had just obliged the mother to retreat, suffered so 
much from the swollen state of her bosom, that her moans 
might be heard several hundred yards, when refusing to go 
on, she implored her fiend-like captor to put an end to her 
existence; but that would have been too great a sacrifice to 
humanity; and a few blows with a leathern horse-fetter soon 
made the wretched creature move again.” This case, though 
heart-rending indeed, is, nevertheless, no solitary instance, 
without a parallel in others of these hotrid marches, but is 
rather an illustration of the cruelty and anguish by which 
they are generally attended. 

Nor is their suffering less during the delay that is often oe- 
casioned at the barracoons of the coast. These are places at 
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which the principal European agents reside, and are some- 
times extensive establishments, including an acre or more of 
land, strongly fortified, and provided with strong apartments, 
in which to confine the slaves during their detention. Others, 
however, are smaller, and have less preparation either for de- 
fence or for the confinement of slaves; there being only a 
picket fence or barricade around the entire premises, and 
some houses within, for the accommodation of the traders, 
while the slaves are kept from escaping by being chained to- 
gether in large gangs, and put within the barricade. 

Owing to the fact, that in the neighborhood of these places 
especially, and along the coast generally, the people are prin- 
cipally engaged in the capture and sale of each other, and 
therefore give but little attention to agriculture, there is often 
a great scarcity of food; and as large numbers of slaves are 
sometimes detained, either through the non-arrival of vessels, 
the overstocking of the market, or the supposed inferiority 
of the slaves on hand, they suffer excessively from hunger. 

Capt. Cook thus describes what he witnessed at one of 
these barracoons in the year 1837: “Often have I been 
compelled to witness the melancholy spectacle of from twelve 
to twenty of my fellow creatures, without distinction of age 
or sex, chained together with a heavy iron chain round the 
neck, wandering about the town in quest of food to satisfy 
the cravings of nature; picking up the garbage of every des- 
cription from the dung heaps, snails from the fields and frogs 
from the ditches ; and when the tide receded, collecting the 
shell fish that were left on the banks of the river ; or sitting 
round the fire roasting and eagerly devouring the sea-weed. 
Again and again have I seen one or more of these poor crea- 
teres, when unable, from sickness, to walk, crawling on their 
hands and knees, accompanying the gang to which they were 
chained in search of their daily food.” 

Without multiplying instances similar to this, it may here 
suffice to say that all travellers and missionaries, who have 
visited these depots of human misery, unite in testifying 
that they are horrible beyond description, and that they 
will never willingly behold one again. Many, therefore, 
even of those who have reached the barracoons in tolerable 
health and spirits, perish in these gloomy abodes. It is esti- 
mated by Wilberforce, Buxton and others, that in the various 
calamities and hardships attendant on the primary scizure, 
the march to the coast, and the detention at the barracoons, 
as many perish as are shipped for the foreign market. 
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One more period of torture is to be endured by these pit- 
eous victims of avarice before they land on a foreign shore,— 
This is their voyage across the ocean, in the close, foul, and 
dismal hold of the slave ship, generally called the “middle 
passage.” 

The slavers are generally provided with one or more tem- 
porary decks between the water casks which lie on the bot- 
tom of the vessel, and the main deck, so as to admit more 
than one tier of slaves, and thus carry more than could other- 
wise be taken. The space between these temporary decks is 
often less than three feet, and the slaves, in a sitting posture, 
hand-cuffed, and often chained together, are crowded togeth- 
er so densely as to make their numbers, compared with the 
space they occupy, almost incredible. On board the “Paque- 
ta de Rio,” a captured slaver of only ninety tons capacity, 
there were found three hundred and fifty slaves, being six to 
the ton ; and on board the “St. Helena,” of eigty tons, there 
were five hundred and forty-nine, nearly seven to the ton ; 
while the smallest space allowed by Great Britain in trans- 
porting her common soldiers is a ton to each. 

During stormy weather it is often necessary to keep the 
hatches down for several days in succession, and the slaves, 
during this time, are kept in the same position, and can have 
neither fresh air, food nor drink. The consequence is, that 
“fevers, dysentery, and all the train of horrible diseases, in- 
creased with filth so foul and stench so offensive as not to be 
imagined, attack many of them.” Rey. Wm. Fox, ten years 
a missionary in Western Africa, says that the various diseas- 
es engendered on board these floating prisons, are so rapid in 
their progress that, when the Inspector goes in, in the morn- 
ing, he has often to pick out the dead slaves from the wedged 
rows, and to unchain their dead carcasses from the bodies of 
their wretched fellow sufferers, to whom they have been fast- 
ened.” 

But besides those who thus perish from disease, so many 
are overcome with sorrow and die from grief, that the tra- 
ders resort to various measures to prevent this loss of prop- 
erty. Governor Columbine gives the following instance of 
barbarity, which was committed with a view to the above 
_ purpose: “On the passage, one of the women, pining away 
with grief on account of her situation, was tied up to the mast 
and flogged to death, as a warning to others not to indulge 
their melancholy to the detriment of their health, and there- 
by injure their value to their christian owners.” 
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Others still, driven to madness by their intolerable suffer- 
ings, succeed in bursting off their fetters, and rising up against 
their tormentors, are either inhumanly butchered, or are 
strangled in the angry waves to which they have fled from 
their less merciful persecutors. The following is an extragt 
from an account, given by Mr. Fox, of an insurrection at the 
instigation of an African chief, who had been sold into bond- 
age: “It happened that the chief was permitted to walk on 
deck without his fetters. No sooner had the Captain and 
his friends sat down to dinner, than the signal was given.— 
The slaves rose to a man, knocked -off each other's fetters, 
and, headed by the chief, attacked the barricade. But the 
failed. The guns were pointed at them. Some were killed, 
many leaped into the sea, and the insurrection was quelled. 
The Captain inquiring for the ring-leader, the chief came for- 
ward and avowed that he was the man ; that he wished to 
give liberty to all the slaves on board ; that he regretted de- 
feat on their account ; but that as to himself he was well sat- 
isfied with the prospect of immediately obtaining what he 
termed his liberty. The captain hung him instantly to the 

ard-arm.” 

The following is the testimony of James Bandinel, Esq., 
before a select committee of the House of Commons in Eng- 
land, in 1848, in regard to the punishments inflicted in a 
case of insurrection, which had taken place on board a slaver 
some time before. “On the next day they were brought 
upon deck, two or three dozen at a time, all being well iron- 
ed, and tried by Captain Forseca and officers, and within 
two or three days afterwards, forty-six men and one woman 
were hung and shot and thrown overboard. They were iron- 
ed or chained two together ; and when hung a rope was put 
around their necks, and they were drawn up to the yard arm 
clear of the sail. This did not kill them, but only choked or 
strangled them. They were then shot in the breast, and the 
bodies thrown overboard. If only one of the two that were 
ironed to-gether was to be hung, a rope was put ar@und his 
neck, and he was drawn up clear of the deck, beside the bul- 
warks, and his leg laid across the rail, and chopped off, to 
save the irons and release him from his companion, who at 
the same time lifted up his leg till the other’s was chopped off, 
and he released. The bleeding negro was then drawa up, 
shot in the breast, and thrown overboard.” 

The foregoing is almost two horrible to relate. The heart 
sickens at the bare recital of such shocking barbarity, a par- 
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allel to which can hardly be found in the hideous cannibalism 
of New Zealand. It however shows into what a state of per- 
fect insensibility to all the emotions of kindness and pity they 
are apt to fall, who engage in this unnatural and barbarous 
work ; and it also shows that, however powerful may be the 
passion of avarice in these monsters, it is sometimes more 
than equalled by their feelings of vengeance and cruelty. 

How manifold, then, and how terrible, are the miseries of 
the “middle passage!” It is no wonder that, being worn 
down by multiform wounds and diseases—consumed by hun- 
ger and thirst—suffocated with heat and foul atmosphere, 
and oppressed with grief and horror,” “one-fourth, or twenty- 
five per cent. of those embarked die on the passage.” 

And now what part of this infamous practice is not attend- 
ed with groans, and tears, and misery ? What part is not 
marked with crime andbarbarity ? What stages of it do not 
furnish instances in abundance of infernal torture and cruel- 
ty, equal to those of the bloody Inquisition, to which it is 
nearly related both by likeness and by a common parentage ? 
Surely the African Slave-trade has shown itself in every way 
worthy of the source from which it sprang. 

But notwithstanding the infamous and ruinous character of 
this traffic, it has been long and largely carried on. It was 
prosecuted as a lawful business from the time of its beginning, 
in 1442, up till the year 1807—making a period of more than 
three hundred and fifty years. And although it was then 
abandoned by several nations, it has continued by others, so 
that it has been incessantly prosecuted, with more or less ac- 
tivity and foree, for more than four hundred years. During 
the first century, it was carried on only by Portugal and Spain, 
and during the first part of the second century only by these 
nations and private traders belonging to other European pow- 
ers. The Dutch, as a nation, entered upon it in 1621; the 
French in 1626, and the English in 1631; and these three 
nations, together with Spain and Portugal, continued in the 
busines till 1807. Thus we see that for more than a centu- 
ry and a half, the ruinous trade was conducted by several of 
the leading nations of Europe, and during much of this time 
it was the all-absorbing business. The annual shipments by 
England, about the year 1697, amounted to twenty-five thou- 
sand slaves, and in 1725 that nation had two hundred ships 
employed in the trade. By the year 1715, the French had 
realized from the business, the enormons sum of two hundred 
and four millions of dollars. The number of slaves annually 
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carried away from Africa by all nations, in the year 1768 
was ninety-seven thousand, and it soon after increased to one 
hundred thousand and upwards. The whole number of peo- 
ple lost to Africa by the trade, including those destroyed in 
the work of capture—those who perish on the march to the 
coast, and in the barracoons—together with those carried off, 
has been estimated by various persons at twenty-five millions 
—a number almost equal to the present population of the 
United States. 

These naked numbers, however, are but feeble exhibitions, 
of the injury done to that unfortunate land. For what arith- 
metic can compute the damage done to the common arts of 
life—to-the peace and comfort of the community, and to the 
intellectual and moral powers of the race, by these incessant 
scenes of destruction and bloodshed for centuries? Or who 
can estimate the sighs, and tears, and agonies caused by this 
practice, from age toage? What people could endure them 
all for four hundred years, and not be reduced to the lowest 
possible state of human existence ? 

And for what offence was all this inflicted? Only because 
of the helplessness of the race. The Africans had offered no 
insult; they had violated no compact; they had done no in- 
jury to the nations that have thus ruined and enslaved them. 
The whole transaction, therefore, stands forth a pure unmiti- 
gated, as well as unparalleled wrong. 

In view then of the turpitude of this wrong, and the fear- 
ful extent to which it has prevailed, would it be at all strange 
if a God of justice and mercy were to interpose his power to 
restrain it, and even to redress the injury inflicted? Can any 
race of men be so ruined and degraded, as to pass beyond the 
limits of his tender care and compassion, or is there an evil 
80 enormous as to be beyond his infinite control? To sup- 
pose that God first ordained, in his seeret councils, this awful 
calamity, and ordered it forth in its several stages, and then 
afterwards turned to counteract its operations and redress its 
injuries, is to represent him only as an unrivaled chess player 
at a game with himself, moving first upon the one, and then 
upon the other side, with no distinct object in view. But this 
is not necessary. It may be admitted that the traffic is a hei- 
nous sin, committed in violation of the will of heaven and the 
revealed laws of God; and being thus unauthorized by him, 
and having been carried on with such fearful violence and 
ruin, he saw fit to interpose his authority, and with a hand 
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that will work and none can hinder, to overrule it for the 
good of that deeply injured race. Surely it is not inconsis- 
tent with the Scriptures to believe, that when the tide of ini-’ 
quity runs high, and sweeps like an impetuous torrent over 
the land, a sovereign God, who is yet concerned for the good 
of his creatures, will at the proper time arrest its progress, 
and turning its whole force into another channel, cause it to 
bear back some good to the land it has desolated. And cer- 
tainly, if ever in the history of our race, there was an evil so 
great as to defy all the remedies provided by man, and there- 
fore one that called for the interposition of Providence, that 
evil is the African slave trade. 

Nor would it be unscriptural to suppose that in arresting 
this giant evil, God would acknowledge the agency of his 
people on earth, and employ them in connection with his pro- 
vidence, in accomplishing his merciful designs. Accordingly 
we find that, although a degenerate and corrupt church sane- 
tioned the unrighteous traflic at first, and although the church 
in after times was too blind to its enormity, yet there have 
not been wanting christians, who all along have totally con- 
demned it. 

When Captain Hawkins, the first English slave trader, re- 
turned hofne, after his first voyage, Queen Elizabeth called 
him into her presence and remonstrated with him in these 
words: “If any Africans should be carried away without 
their free consent, it would be detestable, and call down the 
vengeance of heave’ on the undertaking.” Indeed we have 
good reasons for believing that such was the sense of the in- 
justice of the business, in the minds of the English people, 
that, as a nation, they were for a long time restrained from 
engaging in it; and it is certain, that although for a while 
they prosecuted it with unrivaled activity, they were the first 
to abandon it, and have ever since been most active in sup- 
pressing it. And this is clearly traceable to the influence of 
christianity. 

Granville Sharp, a devoted christian, as well as a powerful 
orator, took a public stand against the trade, as early as the 
year 1765; and he continued with most wonderful zeal and 
faithfulness, to oppose it till the close of his life. Next came 
Clarkson and Wilberforce, both men of ardent piety and dis- 
tinguished talents, and whose labors in the same cause, have 
immortalized their names. 

The clergymen, Godwyn, Baxter, Wesley, Whitfield, and 


others, both wrote and preached against it with the greatest — 
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earnestness and power. While Cowper and other christian 
poets filled the land with songs secounting the wrongs of the 
unfortunate race. 

The society of Friends, as a body, condemned the practice 
from the first—protesting “that the importation of Negroes 
was cruel and unjust;”” and in 1783 they presented a petition 
to Parliament for the abolition of the slave trade. 

All these joint efforts at last succeeded, and in 1807 the 
British Parliament passed “an act for the abolition of the 
slave trade.” This act not only prohibited Englishmen from 
engaging in the business, but also made provision for sup- 
pressing it on the coast of Africa. Cruisers were almost im- 
mediatel ‘ly employed along the coast, to intercept the slave 
ships; and as England was soon joined i in this good work by 
the United States and France, it was soon made di fficult, es- 
pecially on certain parts of the coast, to take in a cargo of 
slaves, and escape with them toa foreign port. And although 
some persons have labored hard to make the impression that 
the employment of this force accomplished little or no good, 
yet it is certain that the trade has been entirely broken up, 
where formerly it prevailed most extensiv ely, and has been 
greatly reduced all along the west coast. “Those’ outcries, 
therefore, against the ex iployment of these cruisers, may 
safely be attributed, either to ignorance of the facts in the 
case, or to an interest in the continuance of the unlawful 
practice. 

But those English christians and philanthropists, who had 
procured the passage of the act above mentioned, were still 
not satisfied with what they had done. They sought in other 
ways to repair the damages done to the African race; and to 
do this, they undertook to found a colony at the mouth of the 
Sierra Leone river, in western Africa. A large number of 
the victims of the former traffic, though not still enslaved, 
wandered about the streets of London, oppressed by poverty 
and proscribed by public prejudice, and these they sent out to 
begin the intended colony. In consequence, however, of the 
unfitness of most of them for a work of that kind, they ac- 
complished but little. But there were then living in Reve 
Scotia, a large number of blacks, who had once been slaves 
in South Carolina; had fallen into the hands of the British 
during the Revolutionary war, and had been removed by them 
to Nova Scotia, whe re, through the labors of the followers of 
Wesley and, Whitfield, many had been converted, and church- 
es had been established among them. Eleven hundred and 
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ninety-six of these having been sent out by the company, 
landed at Sierra Leone in 1792. Onreaching the shore they 
formed a procession, which was headed by their preachers, 
bearing before them a copy of the Bible, and thus marched up 
through the deep forest, to the place of their intended settle- 
ment, singing the hymn commencing : 
“ Awake and sing the song 
Of Moses and the Lamb, 
Wake every heart and every tongue 
To praise the Savior’s name,” 

These people soon organized two christian congregations, 
which were the first in western Africa, and one of which 
formed the basis, some years afterwards, for the Wesleyan 
Mission, that has ever since been very prosperous; and the 
other continues to this time, without having had a white min- 
ister; and so far from declining, it now contains some two or 
three hundred members, and has sent out persons to form 
three other churches in other parts of the colony, and also 
with some aid from friends in England, carries on two small 
inissions among the heathen beyond the colony. And although 
large numbers of these colonists perished from sickness and 
other calamities during the first six months, yet by the re- 
mainder the settlement was firmly established; and we have 
only now to notice the peculiar way in which its population 
was afterwards so rapidly increased. 

The English cruisers employed on the coast for the sup- 
pression of the slave trade, soon captured some slavers, and 
as the colony had now been transferred from the company to 
the British government, the slaves thus taken were released 
in the colony, where provision was made for their maintenance, 
and their instruction in religion, and the common arts of civ- 
ilized life. The first cargo of these “recaptured Africans,” 
reached the colony in 1808, and from that time till 1853, 
nearly seventy-six thousand, of various ages, and from a 
great number of different tribes, were thus brought in. 

Faithful missionaries were employed among them, whose 
labors were so abundantly blest, that many most remarkable 
instances of revival took place. Many thousands of these 
people, somewhat acquainted with the truths of the gospel 
and the common arts of life, have gone back to their own 
native countries, and through them a knowledge of these 
things has, in a measure, been extended to some of the far 
distant tribes. Some have been thoroughly educated, and 
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being imbued with missionary zeal, have been sent forth to 
preach the gospel to their -heathen brethren ; and they have 
already established churches and schools among those barba- 
rous tribes. Many have also gone out to other smaller Eng- 
lish establishments, where similar operations are carried on. 
A population of forty-six thousand yet remains in the colony, 
of whom twenty-two thousand profess the christian religion. 
The missionary efforts are not only continued, but are so ex- 
tended as to cover the entire colony, and in addition to the 
common schools, now much improved, both literary and theo- 
logical institutions are in operation, in which pious youths are 
trained for the mission work at home and abroad. And since 
all the languages of the larger tribes along the coast, and also 
of some of the interior tribes, are spoken in the colony, there 
are here great facilities for preparing men to go forth among, 
the numerous branches of the Ethiopian family. 

The slave trade, formerly so largely prosecuted on that 
part of the coast, has been entirely broken up there, and a 
number of the chiefs around the colony, have become allies 
of the Governor in suppressing the traffic. Freetown, the 
capital, being an important seaport, has an extensive com- 
merce, and numerous vessels of various nations are constantly 
seen in its harbor; while thousand of the natives from the 
surrounding tribes, resort there for purposes of trade. Indeed, 
considering the numerous ways in which this colony contri- 
butes to the civilization a enlightenment of Africa, its 
iinportance swells beyond all power of computation ; while its 
progressive developments, unforeseen by its founders, may be 
regarded as the gradual unfoldings of a wise purpose, formed 
by him who sees the end from the beginning. And it is 
cheering to reflect that he will not cease his work, till the end 
in all its fulness shall be manifested. 

But we now turn from the contemplation of these restorative 
efforts, on the part of England, to notice some similar work- 
ings in this country. And to begin with, it should be borne 
in mind that in 1620, the very same year in which the first 
slave-ship arrived at Jamestown, in the colony of Virginia, the 
“May Flower,” with the Pilgrim Fathers, anchored off Ply-, 
mouth Rock, in Massachusetts. The one vessel. was laden 
with poor degraded heathen, brought over from Africa with- 
out their consent to be consigned to perpetual bondage—the 
other was freighted with a band of nature’s noblemen, and 
God's chosen, of whom the old world was not worthy, and 
who had escaped to this uncultivated coast to found a nation 
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of freemen. These were strange minglings. But since the 
first mentioned vessel had found its way here, it was exceed- 
ingly fortunate, to say the least, that the other came also ; 
and to those who can conceive of things occurring otherwise 
than by blind chance, this latter arrival may seem much like 
a dispensation of Providence. Those Pilgrim Fathers doubt- 
less sowed the seeds of that christian integrity and virtue, 
which have formed the basis of our free institutions, and which 
have established principles of astion antagonistic to all forms: 
of oppression. 

It was not in the power of these colonists, however, or of 
those settled in various other parts of the country, to prohibit 
the introduction of slaves from Africa, since this was done 
by the authority of the mother country. The traffic was there- 
fore carried on in the various parts of New England as well 
as in those farther South. But while this was done there 
was more or less feeling of opposition on the part of 
the Christian portion of the community ; and there was only 
needed some man of courage and for titude to make a public 
move against it, to elicit active resistance. Such a man was 
found in Dr. Hopkins, the pastor of the First Congregational 
Church of Newport, Rhode Island, where the trade was ex- 
tensively carried on, and where the people derived much of 
their wealth from its profits. This faithful man determined 
to lift up his voice against the giant wrong, and therefore 
‘preached a sermon to his people, pointedly condemning the 
iniquitous traffic ; and he had the satisfaction of knowing, 
that “it produced the general conviction that the whole thing 
was wrong.” Accordingly his congregation, not long after- 
wards, passed a resolution, “that the slave-trade and the sla- 
very of the Africans, as it exists among us, is a gross viola- 
tion of the righteousness and benevolence which are so much 
inculcated in the Gospel, and therefore we will not tolerate it 
in this church.” This all occurred some years before the 
commencement of the Revolutionary War, but it may be re- 
garded as the germ of that opposition to the trade, which 
deepened and spread over the country, and which manifested 
itself in the convention for the adoption of the Federal Con- 
stitution, and there secured an entire prohibition of the traffic 
in all the ports of the United States, after the beginning of 
the year 1808. 

But Dr. Hopkins was not contented with merely condem- 
ning the evil ; he also undertook to repair the injuries already 
done to the African people ; and with a view to this, he com- 
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menced educating two Africans of piety and talent to be sent 
back to their own country as missionaries. In this work he 
was joined by Dr. Stiles, who afterwards became President 
of Yale College ; and by them jointly a circular was issued 
in 1773, from which the following extract is taken : 

“There has been a design formed, and some attempts made, 
to send the gospel to Guinea, by encouraging and furnishing 
two men to go and preach the gospel to their brethren there. 
There are two colored members belonging to the First Con- 
gregational church in Newport, on Rhode Island, who were 
hopefully converted some years ago, and have from that time 
sustained a good Christian character, and have made good pro- 
ficiency in Christian knowledge. They are not only willing, 
but desirous, to quit all worldly prospects, and risk their lives 
in attempting to opena door for the promotion of Christian- 
ity among their poor, perishing heathen brethren. And it is 
humbly proposed to those who are convinced of the iniquity 
of the slave-trade, and are sensible of the great inhumanity 
and cruelty of enslaving so many thousands of our fellow- 
men every year, with all the dreadful and horrible attendants, 
and are ready to bear testimony against it in all proper ways, 
and do their utmost to put a stop to it, whether they have not 
a good opportunity of doing this, by cheerfully contributing, 
according to their ability, to promote the mission proposed ; 
and whether this is not the least compensation we are able 
to make to the poor Africans, for the injuries they are con- 
stantly receiving by this unrighteous traffic.” 

This pious address enlisted much interest, and donations 
amounting to upwards of five hundred dollars were sent in 
for the intended mission. The two colored men pursued their 
studies some time at Princeton, and being about ready to 
sail, a second circular was issued by Drs, Hopkins and Stiles, 
calling for further aid. But at this stage of the movement, 
the whole was frustrated by the opening scenes of the Revo- 
lution. Dr. Hopkins and his people were driven from their 
homes, and his little missionary society, as well as the intend- 
ed missionaries, scattered abroad. 

This movement, although prevented from reaching its ma- 
turity, in all probability gave rise to the scheme of African 
colonization in this country. The idea had now been set 
forth, of redressing the wrongs of the slave-trade, by introdu- 
cing the gospel and civilization into Africa, through the in- 
strumentality of its* people, who had been torn away from 
their homes and consigned to slavery in this country. And 
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this idea was kept before the minds of the people ; for even 
after the war, Dr. Hopkins renewed his efforts in the same 
cause, and educated a number of Africans for the favorite 
object ; but owing to a want of funds was unable to send 
them out during his life-time. It is gratifying, however, to 
know that two of those who in youth had thus been trained 
in faith and hope, actually went out in advanced age to what 
is now the Republic of Liberia. 

Thus we see that the scheme embracing the essentials of 
African colonization had been embodied in a series of efforts 
on the part of Drs. Hopkins, Stiles, and their associates, 
even before the Revolution, and that the same thing was kept 
before the people for some years after the war ; and it is not 
therefore likely that it would pass from the public mind, es- 
pecially while the victims whose wrongs were attempted to be 
redressed, stood daily before the eyes of the people. ‘They 
would naturally speak of the project again and again, and 
thus was produced that public sentiment out of which the 
present plan of Colonization originated. 

In the mean time such men as Thomas Jefferson, Wm. 
Craighead, and George Tucker, of Virginia, were advocating 
the emancipation of the slaves and the removal of the free 
blacks from the State, by colonizing them in some portion of 
the United States, or in the West Indies. The difficulties, 
however, in the way of procuring suitable territory became 
so apparent that the idea was abandoned, and finally the 
minds of nearly all were turned to the coast of Africa as the 
most suitable locality. 

As early as the year 1787, Dr. Thornton, of Washington 
city, had matured a plan for the founding of a settlement of 
blacks in Africa, and he prosecuted it to some length, but it 
finally failed for want of funds. 

It is not necessary further to trace the various steps that, 
from time to time, were taken in this enterprise, by a large 
number of leading minds of the nation ; but we may pause to 
notice that in December, 1816, a meeting of the friends of 
the project, from various parts of the country, was held in 
Washington city, when preparatory measures were taken to 
organize the American Colonization Society, by which the 
colonies now constituting the Republic of Liberia have been 
established. 

And now, in the space of less than forty years, the Colony 
which then was only in contemplation, *has grown into an in- 
dependent State, and has become an asylum of the persecu- 
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ted sons of Africa in this country, and it is now unfolding the 
benefits of christian civilization to many thousands more of 
the people around it, who have long lain in the darkness of 
heathenism. It has also contributed largely to the suppres- 
sion of the destructive slave-trade in that part of the coast. 
Who, in all this, cannot see the overruling providence of God 
co-operating with his people to bring good out of evil? That 
which began by the quickening power of his word and spirit, 
at Newport, has been guarded and directed by his providence 
till it has already done much to dry up the tears of that af- 
flicted people. And if we may hope that the good to be re- 
alized will be in any degree proportionate to the evil endured, 
what wonderful developments will, age after age, arise out of 
this seemingly small beginning. 

How cheering, then, to those who are engaged in the ar- 
duous undertaking of introducing christian civilization into 
Africa, through the agency of colored men in our own coun- 
try, thus to behold the helping hand of Providence, manifest- 
ed amidst the obstacles by which they are surrounded. 

What more, in this undertaking, does the Christian need 
than the declarations of the written word of God, and the in- 
dications of his extended arm? Nor need he sit idly down 
and wait till all hindrances are removed before he ventures 
forth in the opening way. Moses did not appear too soon in 
Egypt, although Pharaoh was not ready. The exodus was 
not premature, though the Red Sea remained undivided.— 
The coming of Messiah was not untimely, though degenerate 
Israel was unprepared to receive him, and lying spirits com- 
plained of being tormented before their time. There are diffi- 
culties yet remaining, and these may long continue ; but 
there are also indications of present duty, and these, it is 
hoped, will become more and more numerous and distinct.— 
Why, then, may not the Lutheran church also unfurl a sail 
to these favoring winds, and commit a little bark to the tide 
and current of God’s providence? Why should we be frigh- 
tened back to our moorings by the rustling of the ebbing wa- 
ters, which bear others outward beyond the lulls, and shoals, 
and reefs of the dangerous coast ? 


Vor. IX. No. 33. 7 
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ARTICLE IV. 
SCHOLASTIC AND BIBLICAL THEOLOGY. 


By Rev. L. W. Heydenreich, Bethlehem, Pa. 


The following treatise is the first chapter of the French work: Histoire 
de la Theologie chrétienne au siecle apostolique par Edouard Reuss, 
professeur A la faculté de Theologie et au s¢minaire de Strasbourg. Paris 
1852. 2 Vols. This work has been translated into the Dutch, anda 
German translation is being prepared. Should this chapter prove ac- 
ceptable, the undersigned intends to translate’a few chapters more of this 
highly interesting work. Being only the translator, he wishes the reader 
not tohold him responsible for every expression or idea contained in it. 


Tue word Theology, of which we will make a frequent use, 
will not be employed in its vulgar, rather vague acceptation, 
according to which it embraces the whole of the learning sup- 
posed to be necessary to those who wish to take any part in 
the spiritual direction of the church. Theology in this sense, 
has, as every one knows, very diverse parts—some theoretical, 
the others practical—more or less numerous, according to the 


will of the authors who have undertaken to classify them. 
Theology, in this acceptation, comprehends Exegesis, Criti- 
cism, Dogmatics, Ethics, History, Homiletics, Theory of wor- 
ship, Canon law, and still other parts, connected with one 
another by their common relations to the aims and wants of 
the church. 

We shall employ this term in a much more limited and an- 
cient signification, which, at the same time, is better justified 
by etymology. ‘To us, Theology is the science of God and 
divine things, the science of the relations of man to God, in 
one word, the science of religion. Its objects are the senti- 
ments and convictions which constitute the essence of the spir- 
itual life of the individual, as far as this life directs itself to- 
wards the supreme source of truth, virtue and happiness ; its 
method is reflection, contemplation, dialectics. In comparing 
this latter acceptation of the word theology with the former, 
you will see that it amounts nearly to that which, in former 
times, has been called Thetical Theology, or at present is 
generally designated with the name systematic theology, that 
is to say, that part of the vast organism of attainments ne- 
cessary to an accomplished clergyman, which puts forth, ar- 
ranges and demonstrates the series of religious truths. 
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However, so far there is nothing in this science which af- 
fords us the means of distinguishing it from philosophy. In 
fact, the latter proposes also to rise to the knowledge of God, 
to comprehend the destination of man, and to exhibit to him 
the way by which he will most successfully reach it. Every 
body has heard of a philosophy, of religion, of philosophical 
ethics, of a rational or natural theology. That which separ- 
ates these different branches of qetdietve science from the- 
ology properly so called, is, that the latter, in the search and 
appreciation of its materials, can and will draw from a source 
that the former does not know, or neglects, or rather deliber- 
ately confounds with other sources which it uses, while theol- 
ogy distinguishes it carefully from them. This particular 
source is revelation. The starting-point of theology, as far 
as it differs from philosophy as a science, and apart from its 
contents, is always a revelation, i. e., a positive instruction on 
religious truths, derived directly from God, acknowledged as 
superior to human reason, and bearing its guarantee and le- 
gitimation, less in the intrinsic value of its teachings, which 
are not to be subjected to a critical examination, than in the 
forms of its promulgation, that characterizes it as exceptional 
and miraculous. Theology is, therefore, more particularly 
the science of reyealed religion. There are theologians only 
among nations that believe in a revelation, either national or 
humanitarian, i. e., designed for the whole of mankind; Pa- 
ganism and natural religion produce only philosophers. 

It would be wrong to infer from that which has just been 
said, that human reason in its want to rise above the sphere of 
material life, and to engage in spiritual and abstruse subjects, 
finds a work more appropriate to its nature by remaining, so 
to say, independent and master of all its movements. History 
proves the contrary. Revealed religions have most stimulated 
the intellectual labor of men. Far from stopping its soaring, 
as if they had exhausted, even by their principle, the trut 
which is the object of the instinctive search of the intellect, 
they have contributed prodigiously to excite the activity of 
the mind, to develop its speculative faculties, to start reason 
on the way of discoveries, in which its success was propor- 
tionate to the light that was shed on its path. The more ex- 
plicit, complete, rich in ideas and facts revelation was, the less 
reflection stopped and reason fell asleep, satisfied with the 
precious inheritance which devolved on it without any trouble, 
and the inexhaustible product of which seemed to save it la- 
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bor, and perhaps to satiate its desire for further investiga- 
tions. 

Evangelical revelation, so salutary in so many other res- 
pects, has been also the most powerful impulse given to the 
science of religion. This science, confined thus far to limits 
rather narrow, and often feeding on inv estigations very bar- 
ren in great results, saw suddenly o en before it an immense 
field to be cultivated. It was the iscovery of a new world. 
Its outward aspect was full of charms to the fascinated eyes 
of the observer; attentive exploration caused him soon to 
find hidden treasures; which called forth the diligent hand of 
the workman to display them in broad daylight, and to pro- 
mote the welfare of all. This mine, although worked for 
eighteen centuries, is still unexhausted, nay, the metal which 
is drawn from it, becomes even purer in proportion as the 
work advances. Christian theology, so indefatigable in its 
investigations, so precise in its definitions, so anxious not to 
neglect anything that may contain the least spangle of truth, 
cannot yet declare its work finished, close its inventory, pre- 
tend to o nothing more to learn. 

We need not to panegyrize the gospel, as a benefit of Pro- 
vidence, which sufficed, up to this day, and will continue to 
suffice, not only for all the wants of religigus feeling and of 
moral sense, but even supply food for the speculation of the 
boldest thinkers. There is another fact which is important 
for us now to establish. We have said that theology is al- 
ways built upon revelation as its foundation. We make haste 
to add that this work of building, is done by means of the 
usual resources of the intellect, i. e., by means of speculation 
and contemplation in regard to matter, by means of logic and 
dialectics in regard to form. Theology, a positive and histo- 
rical science, with respect to the peculiar source which we 
have conceded to it, is a philosophical science beyond that. 
Reason is its principal tool in all its operations, we venture 
even to say, its only tool. It would be easy to furnish the 
most irrefragable proofs of this fact; we shall quote but one, 
which will do instead of all others, viz: the widé difference 
of the systems founded during so many centuries, upon the 
same basis given by history. ‘Each generation has seen new 
ones arise, each thinker has enriched with some formulas, the 
repertory of those which existed before him, each theologian 
has found the assertions of its predecessors incomplete or er- 
roneous. And remark that we do not oppose to one another, 
theories that pretended to exclude themselves mutually, as 
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absolutely foreign from truth, as heretical or impious; we 
maintain that fact concerning those which have followed one 
another in the same party. We assert that within the pale 
of one and the same church, theology has been developed, 
theories have become more positive, definitions more precise, 
applications more various, additions more numerous, formulas 
more exclusive, without causing her to experience a shock, or 
to undergo a sensible transformation; in one word, philoso- 

hical subjectivity has taken an increasingly decided part.— 
je generation to generation, men exerted themselves to 
arrive at a definitive result, either upon a special point which 
had the advantage of attracting attention, or upon the totali- 
ty of the system, and even-on the following day, when the 
church, or a sect, a school, or an individual had uttered the 
last word of an interminable discussion, by a solemn decision 
or by the ascendency of a master-spirit, disputes recommenced, 
and subordinate questions originating in those which had just 
been decided, brought divines back into the arena, increased 
the number of rival schools, multiplied cases of dissent, 
and broke anew the peace laboriously oMMfined. It is one of 
the strangest errors of modern centuries, to believe that their 
theology is just the same as that of the first christians, while 


in fact every line, yea, every letter of the latter has been re- 
considered, amended, altered a hundred times, sometimes with 
regard to the purportegiven to, or to the consequences inferred 
from it, sometimes with regard to the place and merene 


which was granted to it in the series of dogmas. To a cer- 
tain degree, Catholicism could avoid this error, because from 
its stand-point, theological labor within the pale of the church 
is a kind of continuous revelation, at least an organic and le- 
gitimate development. Protestantism, on the contrary, which 
has accepted a great many of the results of this development, 
without confessing their character, has voluntarily closed its 
eyes to the distance which separates the two ends of the chain. 
A century since, one did not know, or affected not to know, 
that there was a history of dogmas. Now we are acquainted 
with the genedlogy of each article of faith, the birthday of 
each formula. We may, indeed, gradually trace the origin of 
all of them up to some evangelical word, we know that ulti- 
mately they are connected with the apostles’ teaching, but 
we know full as well, that in their prgtracted course since 
then, they have often become irrecognizable. The New Tes- 
tament clearly proclaims the redemption of man by the Son 
of God; but it was necessary to wait for Anselm of Canter- 
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bery, to see how it could be done. The apostles have more 
than once united in a common conception, God, Christ and the 
Holy Spirit, but it was only after much labor that the trini- 
tarian formula was obtained, and sanctioned by a symbol, 
much more recent than Athanasius, to whom it is erroneously 
ascribed. Christians were celebrating the Lord’s Supper 
since the death of the Lord, and, without doubt, with as much 
benefit as piety, yet it was only Paschasius Radbertus who 
fixed the opinion of divines on this sacrament. And notwith- 
standing all these so-called definitive decisions, the quarrels 
recommenced: Luther and Zwingli could not agree; Armin- 
ius and Gomarus separated from one another; Halle and 
Wittemberg broke with violence. Orthodoxy, incessantly 
preoccupied with the care of preventing even the possibility 
of error, found no means more efficacious than precisely that 
which always had produced the contrary effect and endless 
divison, we mean the more and more minute definitions of 
dogmas. Wherever men have reflected and speculated on the 
facts of religious geet; there has been a difference of 
opinion, a gradual"or contradictory development of ideas.— 
The primary source of these ideas, either revealed or discov- 
ered by the simple power of human reason, does not change 
anything in the case, which is founded upon the very nature 
of our mind. 

This last remark will show that, in establishing the fact of 
this subjective development of religious ideas, we by no means 
intend to throw down the gauntlet to any system of theology, 
in the name of another system. We fully accord to reason 
the right, even the duty to take an interest in all the problems 
which the visible world offers, and certainly it will nowhere be 
more easy to demonstrate this right and duty, than where 
Providence itself, by an extraordinary act, invited the atten- 
tion of the mind, where it has, so to speak, pointed out a spe- 
cial subject for its meditations. 

Notwithstanding all its variations, allusions, even extrava- 
gancies, theology ‘has a right to existence as,well as physics 
and geology, which, although founded on facts more palpable 
and more independent of man, have run a long career full of 
gropings and failures without giving up the hope of finding 
truth. We had something quite different in view. We de- 
sired to establish a@act which few of our readers will have a 
wish to deny, but which many among them have perhaps nev- 
er heard proclaimed with so much force and conviction.— 
The theology which we possess, all of us, without exception, 
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Christians of all denominations, with our pretensions, more or 
less exclusive, to orthodoxy, the theology which we have been 
taught in our youth, which we have matured ‘for ourselves in 
the course of our academical or subsequent studies, which we 
proclaim again to the generation that will replace us, this 
theology is essentially the product of the reflections of the 
human mind on the primitive teaching of the Gospel. It is a 
school-theology, in which it is sometimes difficult for schol- 
ars, and ok impossible for those who are not, precisely to 
distinguish the two constituent elements. It will bear this 
name with much the greater propriety, since we are ourselves 
generally anxious to designate it as such an one, as Catho- 
lic or Protestant, as Lutheran or Reformed, as Calvinistic or 
Anglican, as that of the disciples of Spener or Wesley.— 
What church, calling herself orthodox, and desirous of being 
so, would to-day be satisfied, if a professor or a minister should 
offer to her his services with the simple and conscientious de- 
claration that he is a christian theologian? She wants more 
than that ; she wants a school-theology. It is the same in 
circles where the word orthodoxy exercises no influence at 
all. Semler, Schleiermacher, Wegscheider, Marheineke, and 
a hundred others, have taught a school-theology in their au- 
ditories, as well as Chamier, Baxter, Hutter, Calovius, and 
all men most anxious for a name, formerly indispensable, 
which even now appears to the rear-guard of science a guar- 
antee of truth. 

School-theology, or to make use of an already sanctioned 
expression, scholastic theology is consequently the theology 
taught by each one as the expression of his private convic- 
tions, whether they are his own or he shares them with a nu- 
merous community. The name scholastic should frighten 
nobody. It expresses no blame. It should not take us 
back to the twelfth century. It does not pretend to render 
Abelard or Roscelin responsible for that which is taught to- 
day as religious science, neither does it impute to our contem- 
presse the subtile deductions of Duns Scotus, or Peter Lom- 

ardus. It should simply recall the presence of the rational 
or subjective element in scientific labor, which must have 
preceded teaching. 

Now, we distinguish from scholastic theology an other sci- 
ence, no less important, if it is not more so, having partly 
the same basis as the former, but differing from it relatively 
to its aim, contents, means and method :—it is biblical 
theology. 
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This name, which we have not invented, which we even 
alopt only provisionally, does not need explanation. It does 
not design to point at a contradiction existing between a sys- 
tem consonant with the letter of the Scriptures and a system 
which is contrary to it. It will not represent a popular in- 
struction in opposition to a learned exposition. We admit 
that amongst the various scholastic systems, there may,be 
some which are in perfect harmony with the principles of the 
Gospel. We assert that the writings of the apostles, even 
according to the avowal of their authors, contain many things 
which are beyond the horizon of common people, and that 
they sometimes make use of technical terms and learned meth- 
ods. The name biblical theology means simply that the sci- 
ence, for which we claim it draws its subject-matter from the 
Bible alone, applies to this book directly and exclusively 
to build up a dogmatic system, and equally disdains to make 
use, in this labor, of the assistance of philosophical specula- 
tions, as it proscribes, even interdicts, the use of any formu- 
la, of any term, sanctioned perhaps by tradition or by any oth- 
er ecclesiastical authority, but foreign to the sacred text.— 
If scholastic theology has been the complete summary of what 
an individual, or an association of men, believes to be true, 
and therefore recommends or prescribes to others, biblical 
theology is the statement of a historical fact, which unques- 
tionably concerns us very closely by its consequences, effects, 
application, always desirable and possible, but which here is 
not described in view of this immediate application. The 
author of the former will take care not to omit any thing 
whatever that can satisfy the wants of the moment, prevent 
the difficulties which will arise in practice, and answer the 
exigencies of the prevailing ideas of his church or of his own 
principles. The author of the latter will above all take care 
not to add any thing that is foreign to his documents—not to 
mingle the ideas of another generation, another party, or even 
his own with those which he intends to re-produce in their na- 
tive and authentic form. Professional divines may find in 
his work chasms; philosophers ~~ express doubts about 
the import of the teaching which he records; many ques- 
tions to-day agitated or resolved may not be touched. All 
that does not concern him, As long as no material errors 
are proved to exist in his reprodution of the thoughts of the 
sacred authors, he will have done his duty and reached his 
faim, 
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As for its means, biblical theology has nothing to do with 
dialectics and subjective reasoning and no more with tradition- 
al authority. Its tools are sound hermeneutics and a consci- 
entious exegesis, which has been so much neglected and even 
so scandalously enslaved by scholastic theology. 

Biblical theology is therefore an essentially historical sci- 
ence. It does not demonstrate, it relates. Tt is the first 
chapter of a history of Christian dogmas. 

It possesses another character which we are anxious to notice. 
It is, in an eminent degree, a protestant science. In fact, 
what was the aim of protestantism from its origin in point of 
science ? What principle did it proclaim in preference to 
all others, to build up a theology ? It wanted to found itself 
upon the Bible and not upon the traditions of schools. It 
wanted to ascend the course of centuries and draw directly 
from the fountain-head of truth—from the immediate docu- 
ments of revelation. In pursuance of the same aim in the path 
pointed out, nay commanded by the principle of our church, 
we obey a direction, a most honorable impression. We fol- 
low the footsteps of the Reformers. We carry on their work, 
though only in a small corner of the vast field which they 
have commenced to clear in historical science. 

And in this corner, especially, they have left work to their 
successors. Historical studies were not very flourishing in 
the middle ages ; the sixteenth century would have had to 
create them ; but it cannot be Pen! one generation to 


complete a work it had to begin. The spirit of this _ 


ous epoch did not tend to history, but to action. It did not 
enjoy the calm so indispensably necessary for studies of this 
kind. After two centuries more it was but imperfectly un- 
derstood that the task instinctively and as by inspiration as- 
sumed, remained to be done, and after another century essays 
are being made. Nevertheless, even though science, for a 
long time, may not have been satisfied with its endeavors, it 
now comprehends and knows that biblical theology, such as 
it has conceived it as an ideal, i.e., the genuine and simple 
statement of the religious idea recorded in Holy Writ, with- 
out any scholastic alloy, borrowed from a subsequent epoch 
from a more modern apprehension, that this biblical theology 
is pre-eminently theology from the protestant stand-point, 
the basis of all other parts, the only true confession of faith, 
which has, we shall not say the right to be proposed to a com- 
munity or to an epoch, but the chance of always existing 
and of finally reconciling all men. 


Vou. IX. No. 33. 8 
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In all that we have just said on biblical theology, we had 
the New Testament more especially in view. That does not 
need an apology. The Old Testament forms an integral part 
of Holy Writ, from the apostolical as well as from the pro- 
testant stand-point, but a special character is accorded and a 
special place assigned to it by the'side of the New Testa- 
ment, considering on one side its prophetical relations and 
as preparatory to the evangelical dispensation, on the other 
side its proximate and rational aim which separates it from 
the christian sphere. That does not mean that biblical theol- 
ogy should not concern itself with this pert of the Scriptures. 
On the contrary, with a truly historical method it will easily 
include it and set forth the progressiveness of the providen- 
tial communication made to the chosen people up to the mo- 
ment when the last and most admirable (communication) glo- 
riously crowned their services. But it is also obvious that 
you can confine yourself to the evangelical code and take 
the stand-point of the Apostles, by including in the whole of 
their instructions that which they say and teach concerning 
anterior revelations. We have preferred this more simple 
and narrow plan. We were not willing to enlarge without 
necessity the circle of a science, which presents itself to a 
great number of our readers for the first time. If it succeed 
in opening a way in this country it will still be time to begin 
this subject farther back. 





ARTICLE V. 


To the author of the “ Queries in regard to Dr. Seyffarth's 
Lectures on Egyptian Antiquities,” in the Ev. Review, 
January 1857, p. 415. 


My Dear Sir:—Habent sua fata libelli! In preparing 
the said lectures, I promised to my audience nothing more 
than a short synopsis of recent discoveries in Biblical Chro- 
nology, Universal History, and Egyptian Antiquities, which, 
since 1824, I had spoken of in different books; and then ac- 
cessible to every one, in the Astor Library at New York.— 
This preface, together with all other references to my books, 
made viva voce through the course of the lectures, was, of 
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course, omitted by the friend, who published my lectures in 
the Evangelical Review, 1856, p. 35. And thus, probably, 

ou were induced both to declare all my statements concern- 
ing the chronology of the Old and New Testaments to be “a 
display of mere dogmatism,” and to oppose me, and advocate 
as infallibly correct, the biblical chronology propounded since 
the beginning of this century, by some German Rationalists 
and Infidels, and their blind copiers in other countries. In 
both points, sir, you are mistaken. For, in my Chronologia 
Sacra, Leipsic, 1846, my Berichtigungen der alten Geschichte 
und Zeitrechnung, Leipsic, 1856, andsome smaller pamphlets 
I have, by means of new historical and astronomical facts, 
first minutely examined and refuted the modern chronology 
of the Old and New Testament, and then scrupulously proved 
the chronology assailed in your “Queries” to be the true one. 
Had you been acquainted with those books, which brought 
me the thanks, both in private and in public, of many a chris- 
tian scholar, you would never, I am sure, have endeavored to 
re-establish so totally wrong a chronology of the Old and 
New Testaments. i is impossible to repeat in few words, 


the whole of my researches, and to reduce the contents of 
large books to the space of a few pages. I think it _ duty, 
8 


however, to show you and your readers, in a few words, that 
the rationalistic chronology, repeated in your “Queries,” pro- 
ceeded from wrong premises, wrong conclusions, and wrong 
methods. It is certainly a wrong method to conceal argu- 
ments, which refute the writer’s statements. I shall then 
follow the order of your Queries, I, I, I1I, IV, V, VI. 

Ad. I. p. 416.—You maintain that Josephus demonstrates 
the use of lunar months among the Hebrews. Not at all, sir. 
Josephus tells us that the Hebrews, at the time of the Exode, 
retained the Egyptian calendar; the Egyptians, however, 
never used lunar months, but two different solar years. The 
use of these same solar months in the Old Testament, is 
proved by the fact that, according to the Egyptian calendars, 
all important transactions of the Hebrews, f. 1., the consecra- 
tions of the temples, were deferred to days of the equinoxes 
and solstices, the four holy days of the ancient world. Fur- 
ther, Josephus testifies that the Jews always ate the passover 
a few days before the vernal equinox, and Philo states that 
the day of the vernal equinox always happened during the 
same holy week, which would have been impossible according 
to lunar months. Josephus’ words, xara ssagv_v, do not at all 
signify lunar months. For sear signified the middle of every 
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month, and the first of Nisan of the ecclesiastical year among 
the Hebrews, began in the middle of the preceding month of 
the civil year, as is stated in my Chronologia S, p. 16. Fi- 
nally, Josephus repeatedly compares Hebrew months with 
Macedonian: he very often expresses Hebrew dates by Mac- 
edonian months alone, and these were solar months, 

You maintain that the Hebrew hodesh (new moon) means 
the crescent. Not so, sir. For hodesh is, like sovynva, the 
first day of every solar month. 

* You contend that the Rabbis testify to the lunar months of 
the Hebrews. Not at all, sir. For other Rabbis, probably 
unknown to you, testify expressly, that the Hebrews, before 
Titus, used solar months only. — Rabbis, indeed intend- 
ed to make their later lunar months as old as possible, but 
the fables which they tell, are alone sufficient to convict them 
of falsehood. Or, do you believe that the high Synedrium 
at the time of every new moon, was convened thrice for the 
purpose of waiting for three reliable witnesses ; that there- 
upon they announced the crescent by fires, and, after having 
been humbugged by the Samaritans, by particular runners to 
the whole of Palestine; that finally these witnesses were 
maintained at the public expense? Do you think that the 
oldest christian churches, and fathers of the church, who bear 
witness to the use of solar months among the Jews, were less 
reliable than those bodily successors of the Pharisees? I fear 
ze never considered whether it was possible for the whole of 
alestine, extending over one hundred and fifty miles, to be- 
gin the months everywhere, and always in such ways with 
the same day, particularly when it was cloudy, bad weather 
in Jerusalem during the days of consecutive new moons. 
Besides, you state that the Hebrews began their supposed 
months, twenty-four hours after having seen the crescent. 
Excuse me! ve lunar month began with the first appear- 
ance of the crescent, and that same is taught by your Rabbis. 
You relate that the Hebrews ordered, that every two or 
three years an intercalary month should be inserted. But, 
pray, show me in the whtole Old and New Testament, in the 
Apocrypha, in Josephus and Philo, in the ancient Menologia, 
and in the history of the first christian churches, particularly 
in 1 Chron. 28: 1—15, or 1 Kings 4: 7, or Josephus’ Antiq. 
XVIII, 2, 2; Bell. Jud. VI, 4, 7 a trace of those Ve—Adars 
intercalated, according to you, during two thousand years. 

For the rest, you will be so kind as to prove to your read- 

ers that, according to a lunar calendar, it. was possible that 
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125 B. C. the 6th of Sivan (10th May), coincided with a 
Sunday (Joseph. Ant. 13: 8, 4); the 15 Nisan (20th March) 
59 A. C. with a Tuesday er 20: 6—12); the 10th Lous, 
and the 8th Gorpiaeus 71 A. C., and the 10th Thishri in the 
years 62 and 35 B. C. with Saturdays, as Greek and Roman 
authorities testify, &c. So long as you cannot prove this, 
me will certainly allow those who have adopted my Chrono- 
ogia Sacra, and my Berichtigungen, to mistrust a little your 
lunar calendar of the ancient Hebrews. 

Ad. IL. p. 419.—You charge me with an “apparent dis- 
crepancy, and a slight inadvertency,” in putting Christ’s birth 
p- 97, in the first year, p. 99 in the second before the com- 
mencement of the christian era. I am obliged for this rebuke, 
but in my copy of the Review I cannat discover such a 
“slight inadvertengy ;” for I always put Christ’s birth in the 
same year, pgeceding the year nought; I always taught that 
Christ begarhis ministry with his thirtieth year of age, a 
few days before the year 30, Chr. Era. Your copy, perhaps, 
differs somewhat on p. 97 and p. 99. Or did you perhaps 
misunderstand p. 99, where I put the annunciation of John 
the Baptist in the year 2 B. C. Probably you supposed that 
Christ was born in the same year in which John was announ- 
ced, consequently, according to me, inthe year 2 B. C. John 
however, was six months older than Christ, consequently an- 
nounced in the year 2 B. C., while both John and Christ 
were born in the year 1 before nought. 

Further, you charge me with another mistake in concluding 
from the census held in the years 9 B. C., and 6 A. C., that 
a similar one happened in the year 1 before nought. You say, 
“9X6 gives not 14, but 15.” This account proves you to be 
an exact reckoner, except in chronological matters. For, 
according to chronologists, 9 B. C. and 6 A. C., gives but 14. 
My conclusion proceeded from the Ancyra Marble, where the 
emperor Augustus himself, mentions his censuses, which were 
repeated at intervals of seven years. The Roman censuses 
did not, it is true, either begin or end in all countries with the 
same day, and they lasted commonly two years; but as in 
the time of Augustus, censuses occurred every seven years, 
and history expressly mentions, that a census began in the 
year 9 B. C., it follows that a similar one heguened in Pales- 
tine during the year before nought. 

You assert that the year 1856, A. C., is not the 1857th of 
our era, and maintain that the christian era began, not with 
our year nought, but one year later. Lowever favorably dis- 
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posed I might be to your chronological statements, yet I 
think the author of our era knew best the true beginning of 
his own reckoning; and as the easter canon of Dionysius 
Exiguus, which is still in existence, begins with the year 
nought, I hope you will excuse me, if I prefer to follow the 
little Dionysius, rather than your gigantic hypothesis, which 
contradicts all antiquity. For all ancient eras began with 
nought, particularly those of the Greeks and Romans, which 
Dionysius copied. Till this day the Astronomers begin the 
Dionysian era with nought, they call the first sign of the zo- 
diac nought; and ignorant people since the Romans put the 1 
at the end of the first hour, at the end of the first mile, of 
the first year of life, and so on. 

You say : “I ought to have favored you with my authori- 
ity for saying that the lustra occurred dt intervals of seven 
years.”” Indeed, your learned exposition of @e lustra in the 
time of the Roman kings and first consuls, places you amongst 
the greatest historians. I fear, however, your compendium 

- of Roman history was somewhat defective in its latter pages. 
For the question is, how often was a census taken in the time 
of Augustus? The intervals must be of equal length, be- 
cause just taxes depended upon the accurate observance of 
these periods. With your leave I shall now “favor” you with 
the authority of history. In the said Ancyran Marble and 
other documents, we find that Augustus held the first census 
after that of Pompey, (69 B. C.) in the year 27 B. C., con- 
sequently 42 (=6%* 7) years later. The next census was 
that of 20 B. C., consequently 7 years later. The following 
happened 9 B. C., 6 A. C., 15 A. C. The intervening cen- 
suses are notmentioned. The lustra (sacrifices) were brought 
atthe end of the general census ; and thus it is clear, why 
many lustra came one year too late. It was impossible to 

‘ begin and to finish a census in all parts of the Roman empire 
on the same day. Now, did the Roman censuses happen at 
intervals of five years, as you teach, or rather of seven years ? 
As, then, a census took place in the year 9 B., C. and anoth- 
er in the year 6 A. C., namely, the second of Quirinus, his 
first, I think, must have been finished seven years before at 
the time of Christ’s birth. According to you, however, a 
census occurred 9 B. C., which, say the ancients, was finished 
in the year 6 B. C.; consequently the first one of Quirinus 
happened five years after, i. e., 4 B. C., and “this accords 
admirably (?) with the commonly received opinion, that our 
Savior was actually born four years before the vulgar era.” 
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Furthermore, you say, the lunar eclipse before Herod's 
death happening on the 9th of January in the year 0, “we 
have established for us with “ ‘mathematical certainty,’ ”’ 
three birth years of our Lord, viz.: 2, 1, and 0 before our 
era.” Your “mathematical certainties” seem to be very cheap, 
and you would oblige your readers greatly by reporting 
where they are for sale. I now, however, seriously fear that 
your copy of the Review contains some various readings ; for 
in my own I cannot find “three different birth years’’ of one 
and the same person. It is a strange thing for a chronologer, 
who always states that Christ was born before Herod’s death, 
to place Christ’s birth after Herod’s death in the year 0! 
But I see now, as you are evidently an excellent astronomer, 
and chronologer too, that you were, of course, accustomed to 
call the year 0, as the historians do, the first year before 
Christ, and also the astronomical year 1 B. C., historically 
the second, B. C., and thus “youestablished three birth years 
of our Lord.” ' 

You contend, in opposition to me, that the 22d of March, 
33, A. C, and the day of the vernal equinox, 2 B. C., were 
not Sundays, but Tuesdays ; and thus, of course, give the 
death-blow to all my chronology of the N. T. “The tables 
from which these statements of yours are derived, must 
be of inappreciable value ; they deserve to be published. In 
the meantime you will find in my Chronologia, 8. p. 221, ac- 
curate tables for calculating all the days of the week between 
6000 B. C., and 2000 A. C., according to which the 22d of 
March 33 A. C., and likewise the day of the vernal equinox 
of the year 2 B. C., were Sundays. On this occasion you 
impute to me the blunder of having taken the 22d of March 
instead of the 25d of March, 2 B. C., for the day of the 
vernal equinox. I never said such a thing. 

Further, I ventured to state in my Lectures the following 
conclusions. The Constitutions of the Apostles relate, that 
Christ was announced at the vernal equinox, that being a 
Sunday. The 23d of March, 2 B. C., was the day of the 
vernal equinox, and a Sunday; consequently Christ’s birth 
happened indeed at the Winter solstice (22d December.) In 
citing this statement, you suppress the testimony of the Ap- 
ostolic Constitutions, and thus you conclude : “It is difficult 
to see the connection between the conclusion and the prem- 
ises. 

Ad. IIT. p. 441.—You charge me with “having ‘mathe- 
matically’ proved that the darkness, at the time of our Lord’s 
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crucifixion, was nothing more than a solar eclipse ;”” and you 
glory in seeing me, poor sinner, expiring on the deserved 
pile. You waste whole pages for that purpose. Now, my 
dear sir, I am sure, you had a corrupt copy of the Review.— 
For, in my Lectures, there is no trace of such a singular her- 
esy. On the contrary, in my Chronologia Sacra, you will 
find an astronomical calculation of that same solar eclipse on 
19th of March, 33 A. C., at 4 P. M., by which I have ‘math- 
ematically’ proved that this eclipse was not visible either in 
Jerusalem or in Alexandria. 

You declare the solar eclipse seen, on the 19th of March, 
33 A. C., by Dionysius Areopagita in Ethiopia, to be a mere 
myth. You get that at a dead bargain. Of course, without 
this salto mortale the whole of your N. T. chronology would 
crumble into ruins. According to my view of the matter, 
however, nobody would have repeated so strange a story, had 
there not been witnesses of its truth. 

In the next place you teach: “On the evening of the 14th 
of Nisan between the hours of 3 and 6, P. M., the paschal 
lamb was slain, and some hours after, on the 15th of Nisan, 
it was eaten.” I fear now, my dear sir, your Bible is as de- 
fective as your copy of the Review. For in my Bible I find 
first in Exod. 12, 6; Lev. 23, 5; Num. 9,3: “Yeshall keep 
the lamb up wnt (ad arbaah) the 14th day of the same month 
(Nisan), and the whole congregation of Israel shall kill it in 
the evening (ben haarbaim, between both evenings.) And 
they shall eat the flesh in that night (of the 12th of Nisan.’’) 
“In the fourteenth day of the first month (Nisan) at even, 
(after sunset) is the Lord’s Passover.” And “‘in the fifteenth 
(the following) day, (begining with sunset) of the same month, 
is the feast of unleavened bread untothe Lord.’ Deuter. 16, 
6: “Thou shalt sacrifice (kill) the passover at even (baareb,) 
at the going down (kebo) of the sun, (while the 14th of Nisan 
began.”) Comp. Ex. 29, 39, As, then, the lamb was kept 
up until the fourteenth, and killed after sunset, on the be- 
ginning of the fourteenth, or ben haarbaim, i. e., at six in 
the evening, at the end of the natural day and the commence- 
ment of the civil day, and as it was eaten in that same night, 
of the fourteenth of Nisan, while the fifteenth was the follow- 
ing festival day ; I cannot at all find, ig my Bible, that the 
Jews did eat the lamb, as you teach, “on the fifteenth of 
Nisan.” 

Then you say: “Dr. 8. further states, that the vernal e- 
quinox always occurred on the 19th of the Julian March, 
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or the 14th of the month Nisan.” (You )probably mean 
the 22d of March and the 17th of Nisan.) And then you 
conclude: “It seems that Dr. 8. (admitting solar months a- 
mong the Jews,) committed a capital mistake, and that this 
has vitiated the whole net-work of his N; T. chronology.” — 
This kind of argumentation, I think, will be very successful 
as soon as you will publish the requisite mathematical evidence 
of lunar months by the Hebrews. 

You “ask me respectfully” if the 19th of March 33, A. C., 
was not rather a Saturday, than a Thursday. This new 
proof of your confidence is, I confess, so flattering to me, 
that I shall not venture to give you a disagrecable answer. 

Likewise, I do not attempt to decide whether your discov- 
eries, according to which Christ was born four years before 
Christ’s birth, and died 37 A. C., will establish a new epoch 
in N. T. chronology. At least, St. Luke’s words, woe srov 
tpwxorvra, Must now be interpreted thus : he was then nearly 
forty years of age :” consequently the Hebrew priests en- 
tered upon their office at about the same age. 

Ad. IV. p. 423.—You are astonished at my “authorita- 
tively maintaining” that Christ died, not on a Friday, but on 
a Thursday. On that point, it is true, I “stand almost alone ;” 
but I thought it, my duty to follow rather the word of God 


than any human opinion, which ee seem to prefer. For the 


New Testament, as you will find in my Chronologia Sacra, 
and also in the Lutherische Herald, of New York, 1856, 15th 
June, tells us clearly, that Christ died on a Thursday, and 
was buried just at the beginning of Friday. For that 
reason the Christian Councils resolved to set apart as a day 
of mourning the Friday following Christ’s death. At least 
the oldest Christian churches, founded by the Apostles them- 
selves, put Christ’s death on a Thursday, the 14th of Nisan, 
as all the Quartadecimani did, in defiance of the Synods.— 
Epiphanius Haer. (s. p. 420 Pet.) says that the Quartadeci- 
mani, in Cappadocia, always fasted on the 20th of March, 
(xpd Sexarprov KararQov “Axpavov) Which corresponded with the 
day after Christ's death. Sozomenus’ Hist. Eecles. vir. 18, 
says that the Christians in Phrygia, where the Apostles also 
taught (Acts 2: 10, 16, 6: 18, 23,) began Eastgy, like the 
Jews, always on the 14th of Nisan, and always the same 
day of the Julian year. Now, who is he that, against the 
Evangelists, “authoritatively maintains” that Christ was eru- 
cified on a Friday ? 
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You maintain the “legal sense’’ of the words, ‘For as Jo- 
nah was three days and three nights in the whale’s belly: so 
shall the Son of man be three days and three niyhts in the 
heart of the earth,” to be this: “Christ was in the tomb one 
whole day, and a portion of two others,” consequently two 
nifhts only. Indeed, an excellent interpretation! But what 
became of the third night of Jonah? You will probably an- 
swer: Although Christ was the truth, he, however, sometimes 
spoke falsely ; and in general, it is irrational to confine the 
exegesis of God’s word to such strait limits; and sane theo- 
logians care only for spiritual interpretations of the Bible. 
Besides, you remind me that my own interpretation is in con- 
flict with Christ’s prophecy. For, supposing that he was laid 
in the grave at six o’clock on a Thursday, he remained there 
not three entire days, but two ~—_ and twelve hours only. 
What an ingenious objection! Did Jesus not at the same 


time add: “as Jonah was?’ Our Lord, I think, knew best, 
whether Jonah was seventy-two or sixty hours, and yet three 
nights “in the whale’s belly.” Perhaps, however, you knew 
by intuition, that Jonah really remained exactly seventy-two 
hours in the whale’s belly. Why you did not refer to the 
words, “he rose on the third day,” is manifest. For, suppo- 


sing the body came into the grave one minyte after sunset, 
he in fact rose out of that same grave on the third day. 

You proceed now to demonstrate that Christ died on a Fri- 
day; and your arguments are very fine. First, you show, 
that the two Marys rested the day after the sepulture, it be- 
ing a Saturday. The next day they returned, and found the 
sepulchre open, and Christ risen; consequently “he died on 
a Friday.” Not at all, sir! You quote only the English 
translation, without examining the Greek text, which tells us 
very different things; or did you forget that, as in Hebrew, 
sa8faroy and sa38ara were quite different things ? The sa38aroy 
signified every extraordinary festival day, while sa8gara des- 
ignates the Saturdays of the wecks. Thus then we read in 
St. Luke 23: 56, that the two Marys rested after the sepul- 
ture during the +483aroy (the passover, the 15th of Nisan),.— 
The next day was the day of sa@8gara (the Saturday, the 16th 
of Nisan)ggnd on the next day, sed ror sa8sarur (the Sunday, 
the 17th of Nisan) they returned some hours after Christ’s 
resurrection. The same you will find in Mark 16: 1, 2; or 
do you think the sacred writers were allowed to use sa33arov 
and sa8gara in two consecutive verses for one and the same 
“ word? Now, what do you think about these four different 
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days, mentioned by eye-witnesses, namely the Parasceve, or 
nyosa3Baror, then the sa%geror, then the saSgara, finally the wo 
tov oa33atey ? And consequently, did Christ die ona Friday, 
or rather on a Thursday, according to the Evangelists ? 
Further, p- 427, you seek to demonstrate from Mark 15: 
2, that “the Preparation (Parasceve) was the day before the 
Sabbath (Saturday); consequently a Friday. ‘The cruci- 
fixion, therefore, took place on a Friday.” Not*so, sir. For 
the Greek text has not nposaSBara, but posa88aror, consequent- 
ly St. Mark means the 14th of Nisan, the day before the 
feast of Easter, not at all your Friday. The crucifixion, 
therefore, took place rather on the day before the passover. 
You, however, quote John 19; 31, as relating that, “that 
o433arov was a high day.” Consequently, John did not in- 
tend to remind his pagan readers that the Jewish passover 
was the most sacred feast of thg year, but that this passover 
in that year happened on a Saturday. How admirable! Of 
course, Christmas is not “a high day” among us, except it 
happen on a Sunday ! 
Furthermore, the Jews were fearful of rendering themselves 
unclean by “going into the judgment hall,” and it was possi- 
ble, according to you, to be purified again a moment after ; 


consequently Christ ate the passover, not at the beginning, 


but at the end of the 14th Nisan, a few moments before the 
easter festival; and thus that xdsza gayew (John 18: 28) sig- 
nified “the sacrificial offerings and banquets” during the eas- 
ter week, beginning with the 15th of Nisan. Not at all, sir. 
Perhaps you forget, that the slightest ceremonial uncleanness 
lasted one whole day, and often seven and more days (Numb. 
9:11). John’s xasza gaye, however, is understood without 
comment. For, the appointed time for killing the lamb was, 
as we have seen, the time of sunset, at even, at the beginning 
of the 14th Nisan; and as on that festival one million of 
Jews, according to Josephus, ate the paschal lamb at Jerusa- 
lem, it was impossible to kill fifty thousand lambs at the same 
moment in the temple. Consequently those Jews who would 
not enter the judgment hall in the morning of the 14th Ni- 
san, were yet prevented from killing or eating the lamb. 

The greatest curiosity in your “Queries,” howexer, is, that 
you assert, in despite of the whole Old and New Testament, 
that Christ was crucified on the 15th of Nisan, during the 
first day of the passover, the most holy day of the Jews. The 
Lord commanded to keep up the lamb from the tenth till the 
fourteenth of Nisan (ad arbaa), which began with even; to 
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kill the lamb at sunset (ben haarbaim), on the evening (bee- 
rab) of this fourteenth day, and to eat it in “that same night,”’ 
not in the night of the fifteenth Nisan, which was the follow- 
ing day, the | beginning of the first festival of easter; then, 
aceording to the four evangelists, Christ ate the paschal lamb 
in the evening, on the beginning of the preparation for easter, 
on the aposas3arov; he was judged early on that same day, 
crucified abdut noon on that same day, taken from the cross 
on that same day, lest the corpses of the three malefactors 
should remain suspended during the passover, the 15th Nisan 
which was “a high day.” The evangelists mention minutely 
not six, but five days only from the Palm Sunday till the cru- 
cifixion. Further, in the Talmud we read: “there is no 
judgment on the 15th of Nisan,” because the Sabbath break- 
er was to be killed; the Quarta decimani, and all christian 
churches, since the time of the apostles down to this day, 
placed Christ’s death on the 14th of Nisan, on the day before 
easter. Notwithstanding all this, you place Christ’s death, 
and the crucifixion of murderers on the most holy day of the 
Old Testament. This is for me, I confess, darker than the 
Egyptian darkness. Perhaps, however, you would rather not 
“stand alone” with me in assuming that Christ, like Jonah, 
remained three days and three nights in the grave. 

Ad. V. p. 428.—Your scruple concerning Methuselah and 
Lamech surviving the flood in the Hebrew Chronology, will 
be removed by Vater’s Commentary on the Pentateuch, from 
which, in 1846, my assertion was derived. For in respect of 
Methuselah surviving the flood according to the numbers in 
the LXX, it is known that the manuscripts contain different 
numbers in that passage. Consequently Gen. 5: 26, 27 now 
contain corrupt readings, which mustebe corrected by reliable 
and very sure means. Now, from the astronomical observa- 
tions of the ancients, the planetary configurations at the 
commencements of the four ages of the world since the crea- 
tion, and other mathematical facts; it follows, that in the 
LXX there are wanting, between the creation and the flood, 
162 years, which I added to those 187 years of Methuselah. 
‘Thus, at the same time, the true proportion between Methu- 
selah’s years before the birth of his son, and his subsequent 
time of life, is re-established. You prefer, however, toassign 
a part of those 162 years to other patriarchs. I would not 
do it, because the manuscripts contain no different readings 
in the lives of the patriarchs, except Methuselah. Notwith- 
standing you say: “But unless it can be clearly shown that 
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errors have crept in during the act of transcribing, we pro- 
test against any such liberty being taken with the sacred 
text.” Very well! You protest then, also, against Luther, 
who shortened the period of Judges, between the exode and 
Solomon, about one hundred years. You protest against Ben- 
gel and Walther, who corrected the chronology of the Judges. 
You protest — Jackson, who, 1 Kings 6:1, corrected 
those 440, or 480 years in the LXX and in the Hebrew text 
according to Josephus. You protest against Prichard, who, 
according to the Genealogies in the Old Testament, changed 
those 440 or 480 years into 880. You protest against every- 
body, who “takes such liberties with the sacred text,” and 
corrects faults of transcribers of the Old and New Testament, 
according to true historical and mathematical facts. You 
protest against the editions of the Old and New Testament, 
which were corrected from other manuscripts. Consequently 
you will, perhaps, as soon as possible, burn your Hebrew 

‘estament, and copy one of Kennicott’s seventy Hebrew 
manuscripts, although no one of them “agrees with the other 
respecting the numbers and proper nanies. 

Ad. VI. p. 430.—You remind me that very pious men be- 
lieve that the Noachian deluge was not, as I pretended a uni- 
versal, but a partial flood. Your arguments are the following: 

1. “The posterity of man did not, at that day, yet extend 
over the whole earth; we then can see no reason why God 
should have caused the flood to extend farther than to reach 
and to destroy him.” You mean, the descendants of Adam 
were settled only in the countries around mount Ararat, and, 
according to your philosophy, God was obliged to destroy 
those sinners only. My dear sir, you forget, perhaps, that 
our thoughts are not the thoughts of the Almighty Creator 
of earth and heaven, and particularly also, that the whole 
surface of the globe testifies to the universality of the flood. 
Or did you forget that in the ice on the coast of Siberia, very 
far from mount Ararat, a mammoth, with his flesh, and skin, 
and hair, was found; and that all parts of the earth have 
furnished museums with diluvian skeletons of men, of animals, 
of sea shells. In a German city, distant forty geographical 
miles from the North Sea, and sixty from the Mediterranean 
Sea, they dug, four years ago, an Artesian well, and when 
they had reached a depth of five hundred feet, they found a 
quantity of sea shells in the clay. In all parts of northern 
(iermany innumerable erratic blocks (foundlings), rounded by 
rolling, are found; and these blocks, as that specific kind of 
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granite shows, came from Sweden and Norway. And thus 
there is not a square mile in existence without diluvian soil, 
consisting of horizontal layers of clay, sand, peat, boulders, 
&c., the one above the other. Many other particular facts, 
that certify the universality of the deluge, you will find in 
Pojana Del universalita del Diluvio (Poligrafo di Verona 
1832 T. XI. Fase. 26), and in Der deutsche Kirchenfreund; 
Philadelphia 1856, p. 192. While human philosophy then, 
teaches that the deluge was a particular one, because it was 
sufficient for “sweeping away from the face of the earth” 
some millions of sinners; the philosophy of earth teaches 
that no reckoning is safely made without the host. 

2. You affirm, that the words of Gen. 6: 13; 7: 19, 23, 
do not mean a general deluge, but a particular inundation of 
that country, where Adam’s descendants were living. This is 
quite a new kind of Biblical exegesis! Iam not sure, how- 
ever, that such interpretations of God’s word would be awar- 
ded the prize at some exegetical exhibition. Likewise, you 
assert that the traditions among all ancient nations, according 
to which a universal flood once took place, prove nothing more 
than that those nations descended from Noah. ‘This is, how- 
ever, not at all the opinion of Messrs. Lepsius, Bunsen, and 
other philosophers,.who pretended that “but a small part of 
the globe was deluged,” and that the Egyptians, the Hindoos, 
Negroes, Chinese, Indians, and others, were not swept away 
by the Biblical flood, and that these nations, moreover, de- 
scended, not from the Mosaic Adam, but from a certain Bdam, 
Cdam, Edam, Fdam, &c. In opposition to such extrava- 
gances, I proved in my lectures that 3447 B. C. a universal 
deluge took place. Further you object: 

3. “To cover fifteen cubits deep, the tops of the mountains 
could not be effected with all the water that belongs to our 
planet.” This statement is a very important one, and your 
assurance so great, that it seems to be founded upon autop- 
tic examinations ; wherefore I am inclined to believe that 
you once accompanied the famous Danish school-master, 
Klimm, on his travels in the interior of the earth, a cavern 
of about 1600 geographical miles in diameter. You knew 
the myths of the Sheol in the Old Testament, of the Tartar- 
us of the Greeks and Romans, of the Hela of the Northern 
nations ; you knew of the large sink-hole in Syria, by which 
the flood was said to have retired ; of Christ’s descending in- 
to Hell; of those words : “all the fountains of the great 
deep broken up.” But, not so. You learned from the great 
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and infallible master of natural history, Mr. Humboldt, that 
the deeper you penetrate into the earth, the hotter you find 
it, and that some miles below its surface it must be as hot as 
red-hot iron, and at the centre as solid as gold; that conse- 
quently the interior of our globe cannot contain a single drop 
of water. Although I am a very poor philosopher, in com- 
parison with those great masters, I must yet venture to pro- 
pose some queries in opposition to them. First, supposing 
experience proved the temperature of the earth to increase 
some degrees in deeper regions, this experience ends, I think, 
with the shafts, of which none is deeper than 5000 feet; and 
why does it follow from so few feet, that the heat of the earth 
must in the same proportion increase for 850 geographical 
miles farther to the centre of our globe? Supposing this 
globe to be hollow, it is possible that that temperature in- 
creases, and then decreases again some miles deeper. Second, 
supposing our globe to be a compact mass like gold, and as 
hot as red-hot iron ; why is it, that many millions of fountains 
come out of the earth, both in mountains and plains even in 
all deep shafts and wells, in the ocean and rivers, in Artesian 
wells 22,000 feet deep? Why is it, that the water coming 
out of the deepest depths is not hot, but rather cool, while, 
according to those philosophies, the earth some mile® below 
its surface is like red-hot iron? Third, more than 1000 
streams and rivers send their water to the ocean, while the 
same does not increase, but has, for 2,000 years past, been’ 
increasing in all parts of the globe. What has become of 
that water during the past 5300 years? You answer, the 
ocean evaporates its superfluous water, which then forms rain 
and snow. No, sir. For, the quantity of water which pas- 
ses into the ocean duringa year, is known to be considerably 
greater than the quantity of rain and snow that falls upon 
the earth during a year. And besides, the same rain which 
has fallen upon any one country, evaporates in a short time 
and comes back as rain in the adjoining country, and so on. 
It is known also, that the water of the sea constantly moves 
towards the polar regions ; and what becomes of these mas- 
ses of water’ Fourth, fifty years ago a distinguished Profes- 
sor of Mathematics and Physics in Germany, Steinhauser, 
proved that the increasing declination of the magnetic needle 
must depend upon bodies moving in the hollow of our globe. 
And this is now demonstrated by recent very delicate and in- 
teresting observations. About thirty years ago, Professor 
W. Weber invented very fine instruments for measuring the 
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daily declination, inclination and intensity of the magnetic 
needle. By the aid of these instruments, magnetic observa- 
tions have been made in all parts of the earth simultaneously 
every five minutes during 48 hours ; and from these same ob- 
servations it follows, that in the hollow of our globe magnetic 
bodies are revolving around its centre, the revolutions being 
shorter than is that of the earth around its axis. In the 
fifth place, you have probably not yet considered, as Mr. 
Humboldt has, that all the atoms or molecules, with which 
the Creator built our globe, the planets, their satellites, and 
the sun, must, at one time, according to mathematical laws, 
form hollow balls, or spheres. You know that all the pla- 
nets, all the satellites, even the sun, revolve around axes 
from west towards east ; and, that all these bodies revolve a- 
round the axes of the sun, as the satellites do around the axes 
of the planets, in the same direction from west to east. Con- 
sequently all the atoms of these heavenly bodies have, since 
their creation, received an original direction from west to- 
wards east. At the same time attractive points were created 
in that current, by which these atoms were simultaneously 
attracted by the present centres of the celestial bodies. Ev- 
ery atom then received a mean-motion, according to the law 
of theeparallelogram of powers, as every natural philos- 
opher will explain to you. The atoms, keeping their 
original motion towards the east, and being attracted 
by the attractive point, must now turn about these points 
and thus form hollow spheres. Every telescope proves 
this. For, very often solar spots, i. e., perforations of the 
solar crust appear, and then it is possible to measure the thick- 
ness of the solar crust, and to look into the hollow of the sun 
and to see also the dark nucleus in the hollow. A similar 
hollow ball is Saturn with his rings ; for these rings repre- 
sent the crust, although open towards the poles: and Saturns 
globe corresponds with the solar nucleus. The interior 
ring of Saturn contains, also, as is known now, water and 
transparent oceans; and thus you will see, the crust of our 
globe can, on its interior side, contain seas and oceans, as it 
does on the exterior. 

Consequently as our globe is a hollow ball whose crust 
may be some ten or twenty geographical miles thick, and 
which containing, like Saturn, an equal mass of water on both 
sides, it is clear, that there was water enough for a general 
inundation of the earth, and we need not assume with you, 
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“a miraculous creation and annihilation of water,” nor pervert 
sacred traditons. 

4. “If the ark of Noah had been a thousand times larger than 
it was, it would have been impossible to afford room iu it for 
a pair of each species of the more than one hundred thousand 
species of air-breathing animals and insects, which naturalists 
have described, or to store up provisions for them, for the 
space of one year.” Not atall,sir. For, Silberschlag, who 
was a good chronologer,nd calculator too, has, a long time 
ago, proved by calculations not yet confuted that Noah’s 
ark was large enough for harboring a pair of all. ani- 
mals with their provisions, and that even then some room re- 
mained empty. Supposing, however, although “a one thou- 
sand times’ 1s a great number, that your calculation is more 
exact than Silberschlag’s ; did you not forget that since the 
days of Noah, the immense procreative power of Nature has 
produced, and continues, every day; to produce new plants 
and new animals ? From the seeds of Noah’s yine have come 
all the different vines now in existence, of which more than 
three hundred are described. From one and the same un- 
comely plant are now, in the same way, derived more than 
one thousand different kinds of Dahlia. Noah’s dog, cat, 
goat, cow, horse procreated innumerable differing animals.— 
Every animal, every child will, in the course of time, change 
in other countries, as experience and the very different races 
prove. Or, can you prove that that procreative power, which 
out of some clay and water built a mammoth, was unable to 
change a cat into a tiger, a dog inio a wolf and hyena, an ass 
intoa zebra and a horse, and so on? Your argument, then, 
amounts to nothing. 

5. That “Geology knows nothing about Noah’s flood,” is 
not at alla matter of surprise. For he who, with open eyes, 
will not see, and worships his reason, corrupted by the old 
serpent, as though it spoke truth like a gospel, will never ad- 
mit any truth, even when testified by eye-witnesses. There. 
is no place in all the quarters of our globe without alluvium 
or diluvium, as you like, from one to two thousand feet thick, 
from the deepest valley to the higest mountains, consisting of 
layers of clay, sand, peat, and containing boulders and erra- 
tic blocks, as large, as the Berlin basin ; and such a diluvian 
surface of all countries of our globe cannot have been effect- 
ed by particular inundations ; it must have originated from a 
powerful general flood. This will suffice, and, in order to 
understand it, we do not require “Egyptian antiquitics.”’ 

Vou. IX. No. 33. 10 
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“Nevertheless the opinion of some modern philosophers, 
that the Noachian deluge was “confined but to a small por- 
tion of the globe,” is in many respects a very probable one ; 
and you will allow me to carry out your argument a little 
further. 

You caculate that in the time of Noah (2424 years after 
Adam) hardly 100,000,000 of men were alive, and that they 
lived around the Ararat, because Noah, as you remind me, 
was “a preacher of righteousness."™ ‘For, had they been 
seattered, nobody would have called Noah “a preachor of 
righteousness.” Let us see what this argument comes to.— 
As God was angry with Adam’s descendants only, and not at 
all with the air-breathing animals that lived at a distance 
from Mount Ararat, some one must have taken care that the 
Noachian flood, while covering the highest mountains with 
water fifteen feet deep, remained in that place, and did not 
flow away in all directions, and there destroy the innocent 
beasts. That .is plain. For, imagine so small a portion 
of the globe, and such a mass of water, coming out of the 
earth and down from the heavens, which increased six fleet 
during only one hour, and prevailed during one hundred and 
fifty days, and abated after five months ; now was it pos- 
sible, that this little ocean without shores, including Mt. Ara- 
rat, did not flow immediately towards the North, East, South 
and West,? It is evident, that without artificial bounds the 
flood would never have reached the height of at least 20,000 
feet. Consequently your deluge, by which, according to you, 
God intended to submerge only the country of the Adamites, 
and to preserve all the present air-breathing animals, would 
have proved abortive ; for, as the water flowed abroad, the 
sinners would have escaped, and the innocent animals been 
drowned. The question now arises, who may have been capa- 
ble of confining the flood !—there being, according to you, 
no men on earth, besides those Adamites? The anti-diluvian 
animals were, as petrifactions show, considerably larger than 
they are now ; they had considerably larger heads, and con- 
sequently more human wit ; accordingly they were capable 
of preserving their lives ; and, being warned an hundred 

ears before, they must have provided for saving their own 
fives by surrounding the country of those sinners by very 


high walls. The = proof of this is still extant. I 
mean the Chinese wall. 

Thus, then, the miraculous nature of your Noachian deluge 
is explained, and the insufficiency of Noah’s ark, although 300 
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cubits long, satisfactorily demonstrated. I am inclined to 
look upon this as the best argument for that partial flood, 
3447 B. C., the exaggerated account of which was transmitted 
to the Chaldeans, Parsees, Hindoos, Chinese, Japanese, 
Mexicans, Peruvians, Zapoteches, Micuocaneses, Pheenicians, 
Egyptians, Greeks, Romans, Scandinavians, and all ancient 
nations. 

Now, my dear sir, in looking over your “Queries,” I am 
mon to say that I cannot discover in them a single word of 
truth. I cannot help it. But you will, perhaps, learn, by 
means of such queries, that it is a dangerous thing to repeat 
what the sodden brains of infidels and rationalists formerly 
brewed. Nevertheless, I feel under obligations to your 
Queries. For, in the first place, I phe, roman through 
them, that chronology, as Mr. Goethe already complains, is 
not every body’s forte. Moreover, I see now that my Lec- 
tures are, in some parts, too brief for scholars, who are not 
acquainted with my Chronologia Sacra, and my Berichtigun- 
gen der alten Geschichte und Zeitrechnung, and my other re- 
searches. ‘This is my fault. Therefore, as my friends are 
preparing a separate edition of my Lectures, I shall not fail 
to add many explanations and references to my books. Fi- 


nally, I think you are not fond of literary controversies.— 
The present might have been avoided, had ye by reflecting 
a little, told yourself all those things which my poor goose- 
quill has now been compelled to say. But Sidhiaase I 
must respectfully request om not to controvert the brief state- 


ments contained in my tures, but to criticise my books 
from which they were derived, and where all my statements 
are discussed in extenso, For, I am an old man, and it is use- 
less to repeat imperfectly what I have expounded in whole 
books, and I desire to prosecute and complete many other re- 
searches begun a long time ago, while engaged in discharging 
the duties of my station. 
I am, sir, your very humble servant, 
GUST. SEYFFARTH. 
St. Louis, 1857. 





Our General Synod. 


ARTICLE VI. 


OUR GENERAL SYNOD.* 


Tue eighteenth convention of the General Synod, was held 
in the city of Reading, Pennsylvania, from the 14th to the 
21st of May, 1857, and was opened with a discourse appro- 
ower to the occasion, delivered by Rev. A. H. Lochman, the 

-resident of the last convention, from the words, But we 
each Christ crucified. 

The General Synod is, at the present time, composed of 
twenty-five District Synods, from all of which there were 
delegates in attendance. Three new Synods, viz: the Synods 
of Northern Indiana, of Southern Illinois and of Iowa, made 
application for admission, and were received. There. were in at- 
tendance one hundred and twenty members, seventy-two cleri- 
cal and forty-eight lay delegates. There were algo present eigh- 
ty visiting clergymen, who were admitted as advisory members, 
and invited to take seats in the convention. It was the larg- 
est meeting of the General Synod that has ever eae | 
and we believe that the conservative influence which prevailed 
will tell most decidedly on the future character of our Luther- 
an Zion. The different sections and interests of the church 
were represented, and it was ascertained, that among individ- 
uals, supposed to entertain the most opposite views on those 
subjects not considered as fundamental, when brought in 
closer contact, and made to understand each other’s position 
better, there was not, after all, so great a diversity of senti- 
ment. There was a spirit of love and harmonious coipera- 
tion manifested, which it was most delightful to witness. All 
seemed to be of one heart and of one mind, on those points 
regarded as vital to the interests of our church, and when on 
the Lord’s Day, we surrounded the Sacramental table, we 
felt that we were brethren, with “one Lord, one faith, one 
baptism,” united in the same object, and called to labor in 
the same glorious vocation. 

During the sessions of Synod, several important questions 
were discussed and decided. The different benevolent associ- 
ations of the church also celebrated their anniversaries, and 


* Vide Evangelical Review, Vol. V., p. 239 sqq. for a sketch of the 
General Synod from the time of jts first convention; also Vol. VIL, p. 
239 sqq. 
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transacted a large amount of varied and important business. 
Much valuable information was communicated, and, we trust, 
afresh impulse and an incréased efficiency have been impar- 
ted to all these interests. From day to day fervent prayer 
ascended to the mercy seat for God’s blessing upon the assem- 
bled council, and we believe, in answer to these supplications 
the presence of Him who has promised, through his Son, 
Jesus Christ, to be with his church until the end of time, was 
felt, and the influence of the Holy Spirit experienced.: 

The convention was vabnmctec organized by the election 
of the following 


OFFICERS: 


President—Rev. 8. W. Harkey, D. D., Springfield, Tl. 
Secretary —Prof. M. L. Stoever, Gettysburg, Pa. 
Treasurer—Ilon. P. 8. Michler, Easton, Pa. 


The Synod, either at the opening, or during the sessions 
of the convention, appointed the following 


6 CoMMITTEES : 


On Devotional Exercises—C. A. Morris, D. Luther, M. D., 
Rey. Messrs. J. N. Hoffman, F. A. M. Keller, J. A. Brown. 


On the State of the Church—Rev. Messrs. C. W. Schaef- 
fer, D. D., 8. Sprecher, D. D., A. H. Lochman, A. J. Karn, 
J. R. Keiser, Prof. W. Gerhardt, J. L. Schock, A. R. Rude, 
Hl. Baker, L. E. Albert, N. B. Little, W.G. Keil, 8. L. 
Harkey, D. 8. Altman, P. Andersen, W. A. Passavant, J. 
Rugan, P. Glenn, H. Ziegler, D. Smith, D. Jenkins, E. Haw- 
kins and A. A. Trimper. 

On our Theological and Literary Institutions—Rev. A. 
Essick, Rev. T. 8. Boinest, Rev. E. Miller, 8. Sprecher, D. 
D., Prof. M. L. Stoever, Rev. H. Bishop, J. R. Drege, Esq., 
Rey. C. P. Krauth, Prof. R. Weiser, and Prof. W. Gerhardt. 

Ou Correspondence with other Ecclesiastical Bodies—H. 
N. Pohlman, D. D., Rev. A. H. Lochman, Rev. J. Z. Sen- 
derling, Rev. J. R. Keiser, and Rev. J. C. Duy. 

On Mileage—W. D. Strobel, D. D., J. F. Schirmer, Isaac 
Sulger, Hon. C. Kugler, and Rev. 8. L. Harkey. 

On the Treasurer's Report—¥. Gebhart, F. Smith, and 
Rev. E. W. Hutter. 

On the Minutes of the last Convention—C. F. Schaeffer, 
D. D., W. A, Wisong and Rev. P. Andersen. 
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On Credentials—C. W. Schaeffer, D. D., Rev. W. A. Pas- 
savant, Rev. B. Keller, Hl. H. Muhlenberg, M. D. 

On the Licentiate System—S. 8. Schmucker, D. D., B. 
Kurtz, D. D., C. F. E. Stohlman, D. D., C. P. Krauth, D. 
D., and J. G. Morris, D. D. 

On the African Mission—Rev. W. H. Harrison, 8. Sprech- 
er, D. D., 8. W. Harkey, D. D., F. Gebhart, and J. D. Mar- 
tin. f 

On the Iutheran Publication Society—W. D. Strobel, D. 
D., 8. 8. Schmucker, D. D., and Rev. A. H. Lochman. 

On the Publication of the Hymn Book—Rev. A. H. 
Lochman, 8. Sprecher, D. D., Rev. A. J. Karn, F. Smith 
and G. A. Barnitz. 


On Nominations for Trustees of the Pastors’ Fund— 
Rey. J. R. Keiser, S. 8. Schmucker, D. D., and C. A. Mor- 
ris. 

On the Documents from the “ Kirchentag Diet’’—Rev. 
G. F. Krotel, 8. 8. Schmucker, D. D., J. G. Morris, D. D., 
C. F. E. Stohlman, D. D., and C. P. Krauth, DD. 


EccLEsIAsTICAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Rev. J. Il. A. Bomberger, D. D., appeared as a delegate 
from the Synod of the German Reformed Church, and Rey. 
Il. A. Rowland, D. D., from the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church, with the christian salutations of the 
bodies they represented. Both of them delivered addresses, 
and expressed the kind sympathy and friendly regard cher- 
ished by their respective constituents for the Lutheran church. 
They ee presented interesting statements in reference to the 
condition and prospects of their own churches, and declared a 
readiness to codperate with us in the extension of Christ’s 
kingdom, and the promotion of vital godliness. They were 
listened to with profound attention, and cordially responded 
to by the President and other members. Resolutions were 
also adopted, expressive of the Synod’s cheerful reciproca- 
tion of the fraternal regard and good wishes entertained, and 
its desire to unite with them in a christian correspondence, and 
in their prayers and efforts for the advancement of the best 
interests of the church of our common Lord and Redeemer. 
The following delegates were appomted by the General Syn- 
od to represent our church in other ecclesiastal bodies :— 

T's the Synod of the German Reformed Church—Rev. E. 
W. Hutter, Primarius, Rey. B. M. Schmucker, Alternat: 
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To the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church—Hi. 
N. Pohlman, D.D., Primartus, Rev. J. L. Schock, Alternate. 
To the Evangelical Union of the West—Rev. W. H. Harrison, 
Primarius, Rev. D. Smith, Alternate. It was also deter- 
mined to open a correspondence with our brethren of the 
Moravian church, and Rev. G. F. Krotel and Rev. A. H. 
Lochman were appointed as delegates to their Synod, to ef- 
fect this object. 


GERMAN KIRCHENTAG. 


A friendly letter of christian salutation, from the Church 
Diet, assembled at Liibeck in 1856, was received, together 
with a printed copy of the minutes of that body. Resolutions 
were reported by the committee, and adopted, sympathising 
with the kind greetings of the Diet, and rejoicing in the evi- 
dences of true evangelical faith and love, exhibited in its pro- 
ceedings. The officers of the General Synod - appointed 
to reply to the fraternal communication received, afd Rev. G. 
F. Krotel, C. F. E. Stohlman, D. D., C. P. Krauth, D. D., 
C. A. Morris, Esq., and D. Luther, M. D., were chosen to 
represent the General Synod at the next meeting of the Diet, 
to be‘held in Stuttgart, Wiirtemberg, during the month of 
September, 1857. The letter also stated that an annual sti- 
pend had been placed in the hands of the Central Committee, 
for the support of any young German American of the pro- 
per talents and attainments, who desired to attend the lectures 
of some Theological Faculty in Germany, with the view of 
afterwards serving the church in his own country. The Syn- 
od gladly accepted the kind offer, and appointed Rev. G. F. 
Krotel, 8. 8. Schmucker, D. D., J. G. Morris, D. D., C. F. 
E. Stohlman, D. D., and C. P. Krauth, D. D., a .committee 
to receive applications and make the selection from among 
those anxious to avail themselves of the proposed scholership. 


STATE OF THE CHURCH. 


The committee to whom this matter was referred, addressed 
themselves to the consideration of subjects like the following: 
the increase and strength of the church, the intelligent zeal 
exhibited in the preaching of the Word and the administration 
of the Sacraments, the condition of the Sunday school inter- 
est, and the attention bestowed upon the eatechetical instrue- 
tion of the young, the labors and results of pastoral visitation, 
the revivals with which the Lord has caused his people to re- 
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joice in Him, the operations of benevolence, the rise and 
progress of our institutions of learning, and the general ef- 
forts made in all directions for the building up the kingdom 
of God, the cries of importunity that urge us to send forth 
laborers into the field, the necessities of our Scandinavian 
brethren in the West, and of our German brethren everywhere, 
and the many manifest indications that the Lord has not been 
unmindful of the work of faith and labor of love, which the 
brethren have endeavored to show towards his name. On all 
these points, the most gratifying results were presented.— 
There has been a very encouraging increase of the church, in 
every portion, within the last two years, a conclusion abun- 
dantly justified by the statistics which were furnished. Cat- 
echetical instruction, it was stated, was diligently maintained, 
not as a mere formal exercise, but as a blessed means of 
grace, by which the young may be fully taught the way of 
life. In some places, where it had been neglected, and even 
abandoned, @t has again secured that attention, on the part, 
both of pastors and people, to which it is so eminently enti- 
tled. The baptism of children seems to be growing in im- 
portance in the affectionate faith of many, and some quarters 
are mentioned where the neglect of infant baptism by parents 
is treated as a proper subject of discipline. Revivals have 
been enjoyed and many souls added to the Lord ; and whilst 
the congregations have thus been largely increased, there is 
every reason to anticipate that there will be thus secured no 
small addition to the ranks of the ministry. Several of-our 
Colleges have enjoyed the Divine blessing, so that many 
precions youths now in these institutions are expected to an- 
swer the calls addressed to them on behalf of the ministry of 
reconciliation. Meetings for prayer are greatly increased and 
devoutly attended. Certain of the Synods have endeavored, 
and with the happiest results, to carry out asystem of pasto- 
ralvisitation from house to house. This has always been ae- 
knowledged as a part of our general system, and should ev- 
ery where be rigorously prosecuted. 

The Committee notice the loud and inereasing demands that 
are made upon our ministry as‘the result partly of the grow- 
ing immigration to our borders. and partly of the blessing 
of Ifeaven upon the labors of those already in the field.— 
The harvest is truly great. Germans abound in most of our 
cities, as in many of our rural districts. The Scandinavians 
are occupying extensive regions, and are giving the im- 
press of their own character to entire States of the West.— 
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Notwithstanding all these wide and inviting fields, already 
white for the harvest, the laborers are few, and, as a conse- 
quence, many, very many, who might be permanently secured 
for our church, are exposed to all the dangers of fanaticism, 
and of worldly distractions, because no one seems to care for 
their souls. ‘The committee, however, rejoice that the cause 
of Beneficiary education is engaging much attention, that 
many of our District Synods are devoting themselves partic- 
ularly to the work of seeking out young men, and furnishing 
them with the means necessary to prosecute their preparatory 
studies. 

Reference, in the report, is also made to the influences of 
a worldly spirit, in checking the ardor of the church and re- 
tarding the operations of her ministry. But this formidable 
difficulty has been met, in the judgment of the committee, 
even in the regions of its greatest strength, by the increased 
diligence and faithfulness of the pastors, and of believing 
brethren in the field. ‘The committee likewise allude to the 
inadequate pecuniary support extended to the ministers of 
the gospel, and very properly recommend an increased atten- 
tion to this subject throughout the church. 


Our THEOLOGICAL AND LITERARY INSTITUTIONS 


Were presented in a very encouraging aspect. The Semi- 
naries, Colleges, and Academies under the fostering care of 
our church, are generally in a healthful condition. The The- 
ological Seminary at Grettysburg has all its Professorships 
ably filled, and the best facilities for the acquisition of a The- 
ological education, both in English and German, afforded. It 
is only to be regretted that in this, as well as in our other 
Theological schools, there is not a larger number of students 
in attendance. Pennsylvania College, Gettysburg, has done 
great things for the church, and exerted an important influ- 
ence in other directions. Since its establishment, between 
two and three thousand have enjoyed the advantages of its 
instruction ; two hundred and forty-two graduates have been 
sent forth, ‘of whom one hundred’ and fifty-four have either 
been licensed to preach the gospel, or are now in a course of 
preparation for the work. Hartwick Seminary, Otsego Co. 
N. Y., is in a flourishing condition. During the Academic 
year, one hundred and twenty students have been in attend- 
ance, sixteen of whom are in the Theological department. In 
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this institution, in all the departments, candidates for the min- 
istry are not required to pay tuition. Wittenberg College, 
Springfield, Ohio, is prosperous, and its prospects for a per- 
manent endowment most encouraging. Several individuals 
have each contributed one thousand dollars and upwards, to- 
wards this noble object. Illinois State University, Spring- 
field, Iil., promises abundantly to realize the expectations of 
its friends. Like most of our educational enterprises, its 
history is marked by difficulties afid embarrassments, but its 
friends look with confidence to a cheering future. Doanoke 
College, Salem, Va., has had to contend with all the older 
and well endowed colleges of the State; yet it has succeeded 
beyond the most sanguine expectations of its friends. The 
sum of money which the institution proposed to secure within 
the State itself, is nearly secured. The Faculty is now full, 
and the number of students has increased every session, since 
the charter was first obtained. Newberry College and Theos 
logical Seminary, Newberry, S. C., has recently been trans- 
ferred from Lexington to its present location, with a promising 
career before it. ‘The trustees have obtained for the college 
edifice, a fine site, containing fifty acres of land, at the cost 
of twenty-five hundred dollars, and have entered into a con- 
tract for the erection of buildings, at an expense of eighteen 
thousand dollars. It is hoped that, with the blessing of hea- 
ven upon the enterprise, the institution will speedily be in 
active operation. Central College of Lowa, Des Moines, 
has been recently organized. A charter has been obtained, 
and college buildings commenced. <A President has been 
elected, but no other teachers have yet been appointed. West- 
ern Carolina Academy, Mt. Pleasant, N. C., was founded 
for the purpose of elevating the standard of education in that 
part of the Lutheran church, and of furnishing facilities to 
young men designed for the ministry. Its progress for the 
last two years, is regarded as a suflicient guarantee of its Tu- 
ture success. 

Other Academies, under Synodical direction, were favorably 
mentioned, but no special reports were handed in to the com- 
mittee. Our Female Seminaries at Lutherville, Hagerstown 
and Wytheville, were all represented as in successful opera- 
tion, and answering most fully the object of their establish- 
ment. Cheering accounts were also given in the report of 
the committee, of the Orphans’ Home, Orphans’ Farm School, 
and the Jnfirmary. These institutions have performed an 
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important mission, and their influence for good has been wide- 
ly felt. 

Throughout the church there seems to be an increasing in- 
terest evinced in all our literary and theological institutions, 
as well as in our eleemosynary institutions. The church has 
reason to be encouraged, in view of what has been accom- 
plished, and to proceed with redoubled zeal and more vigorous 
efforts, in the laudable work in which she is engaged, in the 
full expectation, under Got, of achieving still greater results 
in the future. 


Tue AFRICAN Mrssion. 


The committee appointed at the last convention of the 
General Synod, to found in this country a school for the train- 
ing of colored people, to be employed as missionaries in 
Western Africa, and to mature a plan for a mission in West- 
ern Africa, reported that Rev. Mg. Officer had been appointed 
superintendent of the enterprise, who had, since his appoint- 
ment, been constantly employed in visiting the different sec- 
tions of our church—that the object generally had been receiv- 
ed with favor, by ministers and people, and about fourteen 
hundred dollars had been secured. No point had as yet been 
selected for the location of the Institute—but it was proposed 
to place it where the greatest advantages could be enjoyed, 
and that all parts of the church should have an opportunity 
to present proposals for the location. In reference to the 
foreign department of the enterprise, the committee recom- 
mended that the contemplated mission be located among the 
heathen population in the territory of the Republic of Libe- 
ria; that it be under the superintendence of a white man, and 
consist of a small settlement of christian colored people, em- 
bracing a minister, a teacher, and one or more farmers and 
mechanics, just as the means of the church will allow: that 
the heathen children, received into the mission, be taught in 
connexion with their religious training, the common branches 
of an English education, and the common arts of civilization, 
and that as soon as practicable, one of the missionaries ac- 
quire a knowledge of the language spoken by the heathen, so 
as to be able to preach to the adult population, and to become 
acquainted with their modes of thought. The report was re- 
cecived, the suggestions adopted, and Rev. M. Officer was con- 
tinued in the agency, with a view to the permanent establish- 
ment of the Institute. 
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. LicentTrmATE System. 


The committee reported that fifteen Synods had responded 
to the request of the last convention of the General Synod, 
on this subject. Of this number, all except three had decided 
against any change in the present system. As the judgment 
of the church seems to be decidedly opposed to any change of 
the present, long established, practice, the committee deemed 
it unnecessary to enter on the digcussion of the merits of the 
question, and were, therefore, at their own request, relieved 
from any further consideration of the subject. . 


Pastors’ Funp. 


The Synod clected.as Trustees of this fund, the following 
gentlemen: W. M. Heyl, I. Sulger, L. L. Houpt, Rey. E. 
W Hutter, and Rev. B. Keller, with direction to have the 
moneys safely secured. The following resolutions on this 
subject, were also adopted: 

Resolved, That this Synod again urge upon the several dis- 
’ trict synods connected with it, to take the most active meas- 
ures to increase the means for the support of superannuated 
ministers. 

Resolved, That whilst each district synod seek to supply 
the wants of thesupcrannuated ministers, widows and orphans 
within their own bounds, whenever any funds remain unap- 
propriated, those synods be requested to transmit their sur- 
plus funds to the treasurer of the General Fund, and that 
the treasurer, together with the trustees of this fund, be an 
Executive Committee to consider and decide upon all applica- 
tions for relief from every portion of the church; also that 
the treasury be at all times accessible to all proper applicants 
whenever there are unappropriated funds. 


Hymn Boox. 


The Lutheran Board having made proposals for the publi- 
cation of the General Synod’s Hymn Book, a committee of 
five laymen was nominated and elected by ballot, consisting 
of W. A. Wisong’, D. Luther, M. D., 1. Sulger, J. Baer, and 
Ii. H. Muhlenberg, M. D., to enter into a contract for the 
publication of the Hymn Book for the next two years, on 
terms most favorable to the General Synod, provided that 
these terms be not less favorable than those offered by the 
Board of Publication, giving the preference, however, if it 
can be done consistently with the interests of the Synod, to 

>. 
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a Lutheran publisher. It was also determined that vouchers 
be required from the publisher for the number of copies sold. 


RESOLUTIONS ON THE DEATH OF J. D. Kurtz, D. D. 


Whereas, Since the Iast meeting of the General Synod, it 
has pleased the Supreme Dispenser of all events, to remove 
from earth to heaven, J. Daniel Kurtz, D. D., who for more 
than three score years and ten, was connected with the minis- 
try of our church, and who, thirty-seven years ago, took part 
in the organization of this body: 

Resolved, That in the death of this venerable patriarch, 
we have occasion, not only to lament the logs of one whose 
christian character, personal virtues and exemplary life com- 
mended him to the confidence and regard of all, but whose 
services to the church, and whose relations to this Synod de- 
serve and receive our grateful acknowledgements. 

Resolved, That whilst we are assured that our loss is his 
gain, we devoutly thank God for the grace imparted to his 
servant, to honor the gospel by a useful life and a peaceful 
death ; ‘and. we humbly pray that we may be profited by his 
example, and like him, at last, when our work here is finished, 
be ready to depart in the full hope of eternal life. 

The resolutions were unanimously adopted, the members of 
Synod rising when the vote was taken. 


MISCELLANEOUS RESOLUTIONS. 


Resolved, That though christians should pray habitually, 
and that the Lord of the harvest will send forth more laborers 
into the harvest, yet in grateful remembrance of the signal 
marks of Divine power upon the observance of special seasons 
of prayer, this Synod recommend most earnestly that the last 
Thursday of February, of every year, be observed by the 
churches as a day of prayer for the blessing of God upon 
the work of the ministry, especially in its relation to the bap- 
tized children of the church, and for the outpouring of the 
Spirit of God upon the youth of the land, particularly those 
who are in a course of training in the various institutions of 
learning of our country and the world. 

Resolved, That the churches in connexion with the General 
Synod be recommended to observe our regular ecclesiastical 
festivals, in commemoration of the fundamental facts of our 
religion, viz: Christmas, Good Friday, Easter, Ascension 
Day and Whit-Sunday, in the hope and persuasion that, by 
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the divine blessing, it will be found to be, as it has often 
proved, an occasion of reviving to our congregations. 

Resolved, That whilst we rejoice in the evidences of in- 
creased liberality in our churches, yet in view of the ever 
increasing wants of the church, we urge upon the attention of 
our district synods, the importance of systematic benevolence, 
and that all our pastors be earnestly requested, for the Mas- 
ter’s sake, to give to every member of their churches the 
opportunity to contribute something for the glory of God, by 
presenting the various objects of church benevolence publicly 
and prominently from the pulpit. 

Resolved, That authors in our church be requested to for- 
ward copies of their several works to the Corresponding Sec- 
retary of our Foreign Missionary Society, to become a part 
of the missionary library in India. 


ForrIGN MISSIONS. 


The Biennial report of our Foreign Missionary Socie- 
ty was read by Rev. J. Z. Senderling. Whilst it embraced 
a large number of interesting facts connected with the 
operations of the society, and the labors of our missiona- 
ries, it also presented many encouraging features to excite 
the church to renewed efforts in this department of chris- 
tian labor. The missionaries sustained at the present time 
by the church, are Rev. C. F. Heyer, who has been la- 
boring from the commencement of the mission, among the 
Telugus, Rev. C. W. Greenning and wife, and Rev. F. A. 
Heise and wife (who have recently made a visit to our church- 
es in this country,) with the view of awakening an increased 
interest among us, in the subject of missions. A reinforce- 
ment will speedily join the field, consisting of Rev. Messrs. 
W. E. Snyder, E. Unangst and A. Long. Since the last bi- 
ennial report, the receipts of the society amounted to nearly 
thirteen thousand dollars, little more than sufficient to meet 
the necessary expenditures of the society. At night, in con- 
nexion with the anniversary exercises, interesting addresses 
were delivered by Rev. Messrs. C. W. Schaeffer, D. D., G. 
F. Krotel, A. C. Wedekind and W. A. Passavant. 


Home MIssrons. 


The report of our Ilome Missionary Society was read by 
Rev. Dr. Morris, and showed that since the organization of 
the society in 1545, the God of missions had prospered it. 
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Many a vacant church had been supplied with the regular 
' preaching of the Gospel, many a new pastorate had been 
fornded, not a few houses of worsbip erected, Sabbath schools 
established, the Holy Scriptures, tracts and our church papers 
circulated. Congregations also, that were ready to die, have 
been saved from dispersion, the name and principles of the 
Lutheran church have been extended into sections of the 
western country, where neither was previously known, some 
young men who are now preparing for the christian ministry, 
have been brought out through this instrumentality, many 
have been added to the church, and the water of baptism ap- 
plied to a crowd of those, in reference to whom the Savior 
said: “Of such is the kingdom of heaven.” .The aid of the 
society has been extended to every church in our connexion, 
which asked for it in the constitutional way, and there are 
multitudes of souls this day, who bless God for the establish- 
ment of the Home Missionary Society. Thirty-nine minis- 
ters are at present supported by this society. ‘The field of 
operations is extending every year, and its culture calls for 
the most efergetic effort. 

Resolutions were adopted instructing the committee to es- 
tablish a mission on the Pacific coast of our country, and to 
give special attention tothe German population of our West- 
ern and Southern cities, with the view of furnishing them 
with an adequate supply of efficient missionaries and pastors. 
The committee were likewise directed to appoint Rev. Benja- 
min Kurtz, D. D., as superintendent of the Home Mission 
field,.and in case of his refusal, some other suitable person. 
At the anniversary services of the society, effective addresses 
were delivered by Rev. Messrs. 8. Sprecher, D. D., P. An- 
dersen, and 8. W. Harkey, D. D. 


EpvUcATION FOR THE MINISTRY. 


Professor Stoever read the Biennial report of the Parent 
Education Society, which presented the interesting fact,, that 
the debt, which two years ago amounted to upwards of eigh- 
teen hundred dollars, had been entirely liquidated, with a 
small surplus in the treasury. This, according to the changes 
in the constitution, adopted at the last meeting of the Gener- 
al Synod, is to be divided among the different societies auxil- 
iary to the Parent Institution. No beneficiaries are now re- 
ceived by the old society, as the present plan provides for the 
reception of all applicants for aid upon the funds of the Sy- 
nodical societies. It was supposed that an arrangement of 
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this kind would prove more favorable to the cause of benefici- 
ary education, in exciting a deeper interest in the subject on 
the part of our district Synods. There were also repofts 
given from different auxiliary societies, showing that the 
church is sustaining quite a large number of young men in 
their preparation for the christian ministry, and the strong 
hold which this important interest has upon the affections of 
our people. At the anniversary exercises, Rev. Messrs. 8. 
L. Harkey, L. E. Albert, F. W. Conrad, and G. F. Krotel, 
delivered able addresses, in which the duty of the church in 
regard to the education of young men for the sacred office, 
was most clearly set forth. Rev. C. P. Krauth, Jun., was 
appointed to deliver a discourse before this Society at the 
next meeting of the General Synod, and Rey. J. A. Seiss as 
alternate. 


Cuurcu EXTENSION. 


The report of the Executive Committee of the Church Ex- 
tension Society, was presented by Rev. E. W. Hutter, from 
which it appeared that, although this society had had difficul- 
ties to contend with at the commencement of its career, these 
difficulties had been overcome, and the most encouraging re- 
sults could be anticipated. It was shown that the society 
had proved, under the direction of the Great Head of the 
church, an efficient means for the advancement of our Luther- 
an Zion. The receipts in the Treasury amount to nearly ten 
thousand dollars, the greater part of which had been loaned 
to congregations in Ohio, Indiana, Ilinois, Iowa, Texas and 
Wisconsin. The society heard with great satisfaction the re- 
port of the committee, and approved of their course in the 
appropriation of moneys, contributed to the objects of the 
institution. It was also recommended that an annual collec- 
tion for the society, be taken up in all our churenes on the 
31st of October (the anniversary of the Reformation,) or the 
Sabbath nearest that day, in such a manner as may be most 
expedient, until the original amount proposed shall be secured. 


Historica. Society. 


Also held its regular anniversary, and listened to an interest- 
ing discourse by Rev. G. Diehl, on “The practical influence 
of religious history.” 

The society transacted its usual business, and among other 
resolutions adopted, instructed the Corresponding Secretary 
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to request all Lutheran authors to present the society with 
copies of their works, to procure the complete min- 
utes of all our Synods, and also the portraits of such of our 
ministers as have been published. Rev. J. A. Seiss was cho- 
sen to deliver the next discourse before the society, with Rey. 
Dr. Stork as his alternate. 


LuTHERAN Puptication Socretry 


Also celebrated its anniversary. The report was read by Rev. 
W. M. Baum, and furnished interesting statements in refer- 
ence to the future prospects of the Board of Publication.— 
According to appointment, an excellent discourse was deliv- 
ered by Rev. Dr. Harkey, on the importance of the objects 
contemplated by the society in promoting piety, intelligence, 
liberality, church feeling, and a spirit of fraternal union in 
thechurch. The society adopted a new constitution, assum- 
ing the doctrinal basis of the General Synod, and enlarging 
its Board of Publication, so as to give it less of a local char- 
acter, and to interest more generally all sections of the church 
in its operations. Having expressed a wish that the General 
Synod should have an official representation in the Board, terms 
were agreed upon, satisfactory to both parties, by which the 
General Synod, at every meeting, shall elect by ballot, two 
membtrs of the publication committee, to whom all books 
and. pamphlets, intended for publication, shall be submitted 
for examination, and whose consent shall be necessary to 
their publication. The Synod, in accordance with the ar- 
rangement, elected at this convention, Kev. C. A. Hpy and 
Rev. G. F. Krotel as its representatives in the Board of Pub- 
lication. The plan now consummated, gives the power of 
coiiperation, direction and control to the General Synod, and 
will, doubtless, secure the confidence of the church generally. 
With the endorsement thus received, the Board has in prospect 
a career of great usefulness, and we desire that its influence 
for goo may even exceed the high expectations we have 
formed. 
ConcLupIne BusINEss. 


The Synod then, in accordance with the provisions of the 
constitution, determined by ballot the place and time of its 
next meeting. Pittsburg, Pa., was chosen as the place, and 
the third Thursday of May, 1859, as the time for the next 
convention. 


Vou. IX. No. 33. ae 
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The Secretary was instructed to’ have two thousand copies 
of the minutes published in the English language, and distri- 
buted in the usual manner. It was also resolved that one 
thousand copies of an abstract, in the German, language be 
published under the direction of Rev. Dr. Schaeffer. 

The President was directed to express to the pastors, 
churches and citizens of Reading, the high sense entertained 
by the Synod of their generous hospitality, and the grateful 
recollections with which we would continue to cherish the 
many kindnesses enjoyed at their hands. A vote of 
thanks was presented to the editors of the Daily Evening 
Bulletin, for giving in their columns, so full and in- 
teresting an account of the proceedings of the convention, 
and to the correspondent of that paper, Mr. McCarter, for 
the ability with which he had performed his labor; to the 
several Railroad Companies, whose favor the members of the 
convention enjoyed, in the reduction of the fare, in their 
journey to Reading ; and also to the officers of the Synod for 
the faithful and impartial services they had rendered. 

The Synod, then, after engaging, for a season, in religious 
exercises, in which Rev. Dr. Pohlman and the President con- 
ducted the devotions, adjourned with the apostolic benediction, 
to meet again at the time and place designated. Thus closed 
one of the most delightful Synodical conventions it has ever 
been our privilege to attend. The members separated with 
the feeling that it was good to be there, and with the regret 
that the relations which had, for several consecutive days, so 
pleasantly existed, were to be terminated. They parted from 
one another, nct only with the accents of peace and good will 
on their lips, but with the sentiments of christian amity and 
love in their hearts. 

Our General Synod is more united and stronger than ever. 
The liberal basis upon which it has been founded, the tolerant 
and conciliatory spirit that prevails among its members, and 
the enlarged views and active zeal which have characterized 
its efforts, will ever gather around it warm and devoted friends. 
The late convention has placed it in an attitude before the 
church, which must command respect and admiration, and has 
proved to the satisfaction of every reasonable mind, that the 
General Synod is a bond of union among us, and a rich bless- 
ing to’ our Lutheran Zion. Requiring union in necessary 
things, granting liberty in things doubtful, and exhibiting in 
all things charity, she has an important mission to fulfil, re- 
sponsible duties to discharge, and an unlimited influence to 
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exercise. With the Divine blessing resting upon us, our 
church must prosper. Trusting in God, there is nothing to 


- fear. We have no reason for discouragement. The signs of 


the times are cheering, and the hope may be confidently en- 
tertained, that the day is not far distant, when the whole Lu- 
theran church, in this country, will be united in this advisory 
council, and laboring together in efforts for the advancement 
of our common Zion, and the extension of the Redeemer’s 
kingdom. 





ARTICLE VII. 
THE NEW THEOLOGY. 


By Kev. J. A. Brown, A+ M., Reading, Pa. 


TuAT a_new theology has been creeping into the Lutheran 
church in this country, is a fact which Ae ot have escaped 
the notice of intelligent readers; and it is believed that it 
will be an acceptable work to call attention to some of its 


whether the new production is not an adulteration, or of spu- 
rious chgracter. It is proposed, in this article, to pass some 
leading Points of this theology: under review, and to see how 
they accord with the teaching of God's word, and the gener- 
ally received views of orthodox theologtmms:~ These points 
shall not be such as pertain to the mere paraphernalia of re- 
ligion—symbolism or anti-symbolism, liturgy or no litargy, 
American Lutlferan Church or Lutheran Church in America 
—tmatters that we cheerfully leave to others; but they are 
points which enter into the very essence of religion, and con- 
cern the great change which every one must undergo, before 
he is fitted for the aa om of heaven, and the condition of 
a sinner’s acceptance with God. It will be conceded that the 
discussion is one of some consequence to the cause of truth, 
the honor of God, and the safety of souls: and having no 
other dbject than the furtherance of “the truth as it is in Je- 
sus,” we shall endeayor, whilst using great plainness of speech, 
to avoid everything that is improperly personal or offensive. 
We begin with 
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REGENERATION. 


In a late publication (“Lutueran Sympots, By 8. 8. S.”’), ° 


there isan exposition of this fundamental doctrine of the 
christian faith. We hardly know where to begin our exami- 
ination, for we confess that the beginning, the middle, and 
the end; the nature, the means, and the result, are alike to 
us unsatisfactory. Objection might be made, for instance, to 
the following statements when placed together : 

“The Savior uses it (Regeneration) for an entire and radi- 
cal change, and we have no right to use it for anything else.” 
“Do not mistake the beginning for the completion of this 
great spiritual renovation; with “But faith presupposes re- 
generation.” ‘Faith is found only in the regenerate mind.” 
Now if regeneration must only be used “for the completion of 
this great spiritual renovation,” and regeneration must pre- 
cede faith, how could the apostle speak of “purifying their 
hearts by faith?”—Acts 15: 9. The influence of faith in 
our spiritual renovation, is everywhere recognized in the Bi- 
ble. That the work of the Holy Spirit in the regeneration 
of the soul, must begin before faith in Christ is exercised, is 
not denied; but that the work receives its “completion,” is a 
doctrine contrary to the word of God, and to all experience. 
Not much time, howeyer, will be spent on this point, as more 
attention is asked to what is said of the nature of regeneration. 

“As regeneration does not destroy, but merely restrains, 
the natural depravity, or innate sinful dispositioi¥ of the 
christian (for these still remain in himi after conversion), it 
must consist mainly in a change of that increased,predispo- 
sition to sin arising from action, of that preponderance of 
sinful habits formed by bem indulgence of our natural 
depravity, after we have reached years of moral agency.” 
This same statement, word for word, italics and all, is to be 
found in more than one publication from the same author, so 
that it is fair to regard it as a careful expression of his theo- 
logical views on this point. Nor can its meaning be doubtful. 
It is simply this—regeneration, leaves man with his “natural 
depravity,” his corrupt heart, alienated affections, and rebel- 
lious will; and only changes his “sinful habits” formed after 
he has reached years of moral agency. It does not reach to 
the seat of the disease, and eradicate it from the system, but 
only abates its violence. It does not destroy or break the 
power of “natural depravity,” but “merely restrains”’ it, 
keeping it within certain bounds. According to this theory, 


pro) 
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the regenerated soul may still be “enmity against God,” as 
before, only a theck is placed upon the working of that en- 
mity. To show in what condition this leaves the sinner after 
his regeneration, it will be sufficient to quote from the ““Amer- 
ican Recension of the Augsburg Confession” on natural de- 
pravity. “Our churches likewise teach, that since the fall of 
Adam, all men who are naturally engendered, are born with 
sin, that is, without the fear of God or confidence towards 
Ilim, and with sinful propensities: arid that this disease, or 
natural depravity, is really sin.” 

That our interpretation is not a forced or unfair one, will 
appear from the statements in the same volume. 

“But infants have no sudh increased predisposition, no 
habits of sin prior to moral agency, consequently there can 
be no change of them, no regencration in this meaning of the 
term.” The argument is, that as infants have only natural 
depravity there can be no such thing as regeneration with 
them, because regeneration does not materially affect natura! 
depravity. The whole force of the argument rests on the 
assumption that natural depravity is not affected by the work 
of regeneration. Again: 

“If the growing child... . becomes a confirmed sinner . . 
its subsequent regeneration, if it take place, will be the more 
striking, as its change of habits must be greater.” But, “if 
the child... resist the solicitations of its depraved nature, 
its continued obedience will form holy habits, and this pre- 
ponderance of holy habits, when established, constitutes its 
regeneration.” 

Exceptions might be taken to this last statement, on other 
grounds, but we have cited it, together with the preceding, to 
confirm the interpretation put upon the language of the first 
paragraph on this subject. In all the statements there is one 
view held forth, and the language is incapable of any other 
intelligible meaning. We are informed that regeneration 
leaves the natural depravity of the heart pretty much as it 
was before this change, and only produces a difference in the 
habits of the individual. It may be possible that other por- 
tions of this volume could be addutéd to show that views con 
trary to these are also inculcated; but no one can blame us| ¢ 
for taking this full and careful statement without troublin; 
ourselves to compare, or attempt to harmonize discordant an 
conflicting doctrines. Truth is self-consistent, and needs n 
external support, but error will not stand upright, thougl 
propped on all sides. 
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Ifow such Theology accords with the Bible may be judged 
by comparing it with such declarations as .these: “And a 
new heart also will I give you, and a new spirit will I put 
within you ; and I will take away the stony heart out of your 
flesh, and I will give youa heart of flesh.” —Ez. 36: 26. 
“Therefore, if any man be in Christ Jesus, he is a new crea- 
ture: old things are passed away ; behold, afl things are be- 
come new.” —2 Cor.5: 17. “Knowing this, that our old 
man is crucified with him, that the body of sin might be dea- 
troyed, that henceforth we should not serve sin.’’—Rom. 4: 
16. It is quite unnecessary to multiply passages of a similar 
import, with which the scriptures abound; but the reader 
may be requested to compare the language of the book with 
the language of the Bible. 
It may, perhaps, be assumed that the language in this vol- 
une is only a scientific statement of what the Bible teaches 
in popular language. ‘To sound philosophy in religion there 
can be no objection ; nor can any one find fault with having 
the popular language of the Bible sometimes put into scientific 
form, provided its meaning is not destroyd; but we havea 
great dislike to “science falsely so called; and we have no 
hesitation in affirming our conviction that the view given of 
regeneration is shallow in philosophy as it is unsound in the- 
ology. It just as little apprehends the profound depths of 
man’s moral and spiritual nature, as it answers the simple, 
obvious meaning of inspired teaching. 
Or should it be said that nothing more is meant than that 
the regenerated sinner is not completely sanctified—that he 
is not entirely free from every taint of sin, the answer is 
plain. First, the language is toostrong to admit of such a 
meaning ; and, secondly, as regeneration is employed to ex- 
press the entire change undergone by the individual—not the 
beginning, but the completion, of his spiritual renovation— 
if it does not remove his natural depravity, he must die in his 
sins, with his heart of stone, and load of guilt. Surely it 
does not require very keen discernment to perceive a differ- 
sence between the original, native depravity of the heart, with- 

out one single right affection towards God, and the , state 

of the heart renewed by divine grace, into which, however, 

evil thoughts will sometimes enter, disturbing its peace, and, 

it may be, leading to forbidden acts. ‘The godly man hates 

the evil he possibly by temptation has been drawn to do, and must 

lovesthe good he has been frustrated of, and, having intended, delice 
Qhath not attained to do. The sinner, whe has his denomination In th 
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from sin as his course, hates the good which sometimes he is 
forced to, and loves that sin which many times he does not, 
either wanting the occasion or means, so that he cannot do it, 
or through the check of an enlightened conscience possibly 
dares not do: and though-se-bound up fromthe-net,-as-e-dog 
ina chainmy yet the habit, the natural inclination and desire in 
him is still the same—the strength of his affection is carried 
to sin.” Says another—‘The distinction between sin ina 
Christian’s heart, and in‘an unconverted man’s heart, is just 
the distinction between poison in the body of a man, and poi- 
son in the body of a rattlesnake. Poison in a man’s body is 
felt to be an irritating, destructive, disorganizing clement, 
which gives him no rest till he has got wholly rid of it ; but 
poison m a rattle-snake is part of its nature, which helps it to 
defend itself from its foes, and to obtain its prey.” So in a 
worldly man, sin is a favorite and a dear lodger: in a Christ- 
ian man sin is a hated intruder.”’ These rather long quota- 
tions will relieve us from any necessity of further pointing out 
and illustrating the difference between the sinner, who retains 
his natural depravity, and the saint, who is transformed by 
the renewing of his mind. The one is dead in sin, the other 
is waked up to newness of life, and is following after holiness 
that he may see God. 

A condition of things is described in “Lutheran Symbols,” 
where “the line of distinction between converted and uncon- 
verted, between mere formalists and true Christians would be 
obliterated,” and “we should have pardoned saints and par- 
doned sinners in the church, converted and unconverted heirs 
of the promise, believing and unbelieving subjects of justifi- 
cation.’ But here we arecarried a little further, and assured 
that so far asthe heart is concerned, whatever may be true of 
the habits, it remains after regeneration as it was before, ex- 
cept in the restraint placed upon it ; so that we have unregen- 
erated sinners and regenerated saints alike in their natural 
depravity—children of God, “born, not of blood, not of the 
will of the flesh, nor of the willof man, but of God,” without 
natural affection towards their Father in Heaven —or, accord: 
ing to the book, ‘“‘without the fear of God or confidence to- 
wards Him’’—a new heart with the old corruption—a new 
creature in Christ Jesus, with the Old Adam undestroyed.— 
And yet this heart, with its natural depravity undestroyed, 
must love God supremely, glory in the cross of Christ, and 
delight itself in communion with infinite purity and holiness. 
In that same heart, the love of God is shed abroad, Christ is 
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formed the hope of glory, and the Holy Spirit has his dwel- 
ling place. 

But leaving these incongruities, we boldly affirm that regen- 
eration has to do, and that chiefly, with native depravity— 
aud that its very object is its removal. Take any fair view 
‘of original sin or natural depr avity, and ask if the work of 
the Holy Ghost in the Soul is not to remedy the evil? Is it 
spiritual blindness, deadness, want of all right affections to- 

wards God, withevil propensities, ete. ? In the work of re- 
generation the soul is quickened, illumined, visited with new 
life and affections, That there are some remains of sinis not 
denied, but there is a new heart ; its enmity against God has 
been slain, the old man is erucified, and the body of sin des- 
troyed. Whatever change takes place in the habits, if not 
mere outside pretense, is the result of the change within—the 
“putting on the new man, which after God is er reated in right- 
cousness and true holiness.” 

Such views of regeneration, one would suppose, must have 
corresponding views of natural depravity or original sin; and 
we turn with interest to learn what is said on this subjeet— 
After reading it, we think no one will be surprised to hear 
that the author has excited the suspicions of the entire rejec- 
tion of the doctrine. ‘True, he distinctly disavows any such 
sentiments, or even so much as a temptation to doubt on this 
point; and we readily receive his disclaimer, but must con- 
fe 188 ourselves ata loss how to reconcile the langu: uge employed 
With sound doctrine. Natural depravity is defined as **dis- 
order in the mental and bodily coustitution of man.” And 
we are told that “all mankind, in consequence of their de- 
scent from fallen Adam, are born with a depraved nature, that 
is, their bodily and mental system 7s 80 disordered a8 in result 
of ‘its operation to evince a predisposition to sin.” Bydre- 
quent repetition, and substitution of the word disordered for 
depraved, we°are given clearly to understand that original 
sin, or natural depravity, is simply ; a disorder of the bodily 
and mental powers. Now, if dispose “l to be faceflous, we 
might do as was done with Plato's biped man, and say that a 
poor suffering dyspeptic, disordered in body and mind, was a 
very striking de ‘velopment of nataral depravity. . Sti bet- 
ter, perhaps, would be an insane man, with a diseased body, 
or else one of the demoniacs of the New Testament. It is 
not denied but that all these evils, bodily and mental, result 
from man’s original sin; but is that all thatis involved in the 
doctrine in question? If natural depravity mean only this 
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—‘a disorder in the mental and bodily constitution” —then 
it is very certain that regeneration does not remove or des- 
trey it; for regeneration does not heal — disorders, or 
repair mental deficiences. A sound body and a sound mind 
are not imparted, where they did not previously exist, “by 
the washing of regeneration and the renewing of the Holy 
Ghost.” Divine grace may be favorable to bodily and men- 
tal health : but this is not the special aim of regeneration, 
which is to enlighten and purify the soul, and bring it into 
communion with God. In all seriousness, would we ask, is 
natural depravity nothing*more than a bodily or mental dis- 
order ? Has it nothing to do with the moral and spiritual 
nature of man? Is there nothing in it that is corrupting, 
polluting, defiling to the soul? Is it the head or the heart— 
the bodily and mental, or the moral and spiritual part, that is 
most diseased ? The bodily and mental powers may have 
suffered sadly in the fall ; but has mot the moral nature suf- 
fered the greatest amount of evil? It is the Aeart that is 
deceitful above all things and desperately wicked; and from 
it, ag from a corrupt fountain, flow all the sins that darken 
the pages of human history. 

Our own judgment of the danger of what, to say the least, 


cannot but be —* as extremely meager and superficial 


views of human depravity and regeneration, will be best ex, 
pressed in the language of one of the greatest lights of mode 
times :_ ‘We hold it of prime importance that we should hav 
deep and adequate notions of the guilt and depravity of man ; 
for just in proportion to our sense of the virulence of the dis- 
ease will be our sense of the value of the remedy—will be 
the value that we set both on the sacrifice that atones and on 
the Spirit that sanctifies. A meager and superficial imagi- 
nation of human guilt lies at the bottom of all meager and 
superficial views of Christianity. Hxtenuate this, and every 
thing else is reduced and extenuated in proportion. Aslight 
hurt requires but the application of a slight and gentle reme- 
dy: and accordingly, on the system of those who look on 
the moral distemper of our nature as but slight, you will find, 
in correspondence with this, that all the peculiarities of the 
gospel revelation are well nigh attenuated unto nothing.— 
Christianity, instead of being regarded as a radical cure*for 
a mortal disease, is but regarded as a mild and gentle remedy 
for a slight moral ailment.”’ 

The application of this doctrine (regeneration) to the case 

Vo. TX. No. 33. 13 ° 
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of children is too important to be passed over in silence.— 
Something has already been said in the pages of the Review 
on this general subject. But we have nothing now to do with 
the doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration. Our difficulty lies 
quite in an other direction, and toour mind is of a far more 8e- 
rious character. We are content to let others dispute about 
the efficacy of Baptism, whilst we keep silence; but we can- 
not altogether hold our peace when the possibility of regene- 
ration is denied to our little ones. As the Bible was not giv- 
en to gratify our curiosity, it says less in regard to infants 
than one could wish ; but it contains enough to satisfy all 
proper demands ; and most Christians are agreed in receiy- 
ing from it assurance of the salvation of those who die in in- 
fancy—salvation purchased by the blood of Christ, and appli- 
ed by the Holy Spirit.. How this application is made it is 
quite beside our present purpose to inquire ; it is enough per- 
haps to know that it is the work of Him who possesses infinite 
wisdom and omnipotent power, and who is not limited to the 
modes which our feeble powers can comprehend. Our author 
makes bold to deny the possibility of infants being regenera- 
ted: “Of regeneration, in the proper sense of the term, in- 
fants are incapable.” “But infants have no such increased 
predisposition, no habits of sin prior to moral agenéy ; conse- 
quently there can be no change of thew, no regeneration, in this 
meaning of the term.” ‘Thisis the only use of regeneration 
vhich our author allows, and, besides, we do not know what 
it could mean in some improper sense. One point is clear 
enough: the author maintains that infants are incapable of 
regencration. ‘This doctrine carried out to its logical and 
necessary conclusion would be horrible, and it might be a suf- 
ficient refutation to put the author’s own language into syllo- 
gistic form. He admits that children have natural depray- 
ity. Now— 








“This natural depravity disqualifies its subjects for heaven.” 


“Of regeneration, in the proper sense,...infants are incapable.” 


igo — ~~ — — — ? — — — 


Let others draw the conclusion. Denying to them the capa- 
bility of regeneration, it may be asked, what final disposition 
is,made of those who die in infancy ? for it can hardly be 
supposed that they are to be excluded from a place in hea- 
ven. Here is a solution of the difficulty: “At death their 
corruptible nature shall be transformed into an incorruptible, 
and their mortal into an immortal one; and they, liberated 
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from their moral diease, be ushered into the blissful presence 
of Him who said, “Suffer little children, ete.’ (Pop. Theolo- 
gy and Luth. Manual.) This escapes the revolting conclu- 
sion hinted at above; but it is not free from some small diffi- 
culties. First of all, many will regard it as quite a ver- 
sion of the Apostleg language, and perhaps a new View of 
the resurrection, to be told that, “at death,” “the corruptible 
becomes incorruptible, and the mortal, immortal.” The cor- 
ruptible, mortal nature must mean the bodily part, and with 
the corpse of the infant lying before us, to hear that “at 
death” this became incorruptible and immortal, would con- 
tradict all the evidence of our senses. It is not enough to say 
that the Bible teaches no such doctrine—it is simply absurd 
and contrary to the plainest facts. The Bible refers this 
great change to the period of the resurrection—then, and not 
till then, will the mortal put on immortality. 

As to any change effected in the spiritual part, at death, or 
by death, we are very much in the dark: but there is no rea 
son to think that death itself effects any change in the moral 
character either of infants or adults. If regeneration be im- 
possible during the life of an infant, and possible at death, 
we should like to know why. It would seem that it must be 
owing to some new power then received by the Holy Ghost, 
or by the soul of the infant, or else death must possess the 
great regenerating power. The first of these is little short of 
blasphemy—the second has no support either from the Bible 
or from reason—and the third denies to the Holy Spirit his 
office as the regenerator of our souls. The Master says— 
“That which is born of the flesh is flesh,” and “except a man 
be born again he cannot see the kingdom of God.”’ Can we, 
for such theology, give up the old-fashioned orthodox notion 
that the Holy Spirit, in regeneration, does give a new heart, 
and that this new heart can be given to children as well as to 
those of riper years ? 

Before leaving this point we desire to cite a few authorities 
to show that the denial of the possibilty of infant regenera- 
tion has not been the commonly received view among stand- 
ard theological grriters. The views of our Lutheran divines 
are well ksiwn'e be the very opposite, but as their authority 
might be disputed on the score of Symbolism, or leaning to- 
wards the sacramental system, we will call in those of a differ- 
ent school that happen to be at hand. 

Jonathan Edward says—*‘The Scriptures give ground to 
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think, that some infants have the habit of saving grace, and 
that they have a new nature given them.” 

Dwight says—“It will not be denied that some persons 

— are sanctified from the womb.” 
re Foor ood Di ys—‘As infants are not fit subjects of instruction, 
an 93 ht neration must be effected withoupmeans, by the im- 
li . mediate agency of the Holy Spirit on their souls.” 

Dr. A. Alexander says—‘“How solicitous should parents 
be for their children, that God should bestow his grace upon 
them, even before they know their right hand from their left ; 
and when about to dedicate them to God, in holy baptism, 
how earnestly should they pray that they might be baptized 
with the Holy Ghost—that while their bodies are washed in 
the emblematical laver of regeneration, their souls wm ex- 
perience the renewing of the Holy Ghost, and the sprinkling 
of the blood of Jesus.” 

Again—“‘As infants, according to the creed of all reform- 

{ ed churches, are infected with original sin, they cannot, with- 
out regeneration, be qualified for the happiness of heaven.— 
Children, dying in infancy, must therefore be regenerated with- 
out the instrumentality of the word.” 

Alluding to one who had advanced the notion “that chil- 
dren, before the exercise of reason, are incapable of regener- 
ation,” he says, “but this is a new theory, contrary to all the 
sound doctrines of your church as well as mine The doc- 
trine referred to above, that infants are incapable of being 
regenerated until they are capable of attending to the word, 
is, in my opinion, fraught with consequences subversive of 
our whole system.” —Letter to Bishop Meade. 

To these may be added one of the most profound thinkers 
our language can boast. Opposing the doctrine of Baptismal 
Regeneration, Coleridge says—“Observe, I do not deny— 
God forbid !—the possibility or the reality of the influence of 
the Spirit on the soul of the infant. His first smile me a 
reason—the Light from the Life of the Word—as already ex- 
tent ; and where the Word is, there will the Spirit act.” 

These may suffice to show what some other men have 
thought, and how far they were from denyjng that infants 
may be regenerated by the Holy Spirit. But still more de- 
cisive is the divine word, where it says, (Luke 1: 15,)—And 
he shall be filled with the Holy Ghost, even from his mother’s 
womb.” The comment of Matthew Henry is too good to be 
omitted. “Observe,” says he, “it is possible that infants 
may be wrought upon by the Holy Ghost, even from their 
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mother’s womb ; for John, Baptist, even then was filled with 
the Holy Ghost Who then can forbid water, that they 
should not be baptized, who for aught we know....have receiv- 
ed the Holy Ghost as well as we, and have received the seeds 
of grace sown in their hearts.” 

It would be a very easy task to multiply citations from 
standard authors, and to bring passages from the Bible, against - 
the views inculcated in this volume on the subject of regener- 
ation, but we must content ourselves with what has been al- 
ready adduced, only adding our entire dissatisfaction with 
very much that is said on the nature, the subject, and the 
agency of this great work. In our judgment it comes short, 
immeasurably short, of what the Bible teaches, and is fraught 
with the most dangerous consequences. We leave this sub- 
ject to consider another, and kindred, one— 


JUSTIFICATION. 


Not one word need be said to show the importance of this 
doctrine, or how necessary it is that correct views of it should 
be maintained and defended. It is the doctrine so carefully 
elaborated by Paul, and guarded by him against mistake or 
abuse. After being long buried or obscured it was again 
brought to the light and clearly unfolded by the reformers. 
The reformation was contained in that doctrine ; it marks 
the point of separation between Romanism and Protestantism, 
and was truly styled by Luther, “articulus stantis vel caden- 
tis ecclesia.” 

The substance of this fundamental doctrine may be consid- 
ered as embraced in these two points—First, that the ground 
of the sinner’s justification before God is not any righteous- 
ness or merit of his own, but the merit and righteousness of 
Jesus Christ ; and, secondly, that the condition of receiving 
this is not any virtue or morality on the part of the sinner, 
but faith alone, to the exclusion of every thing else as a nec- 
essary part in the work of justification. This is the view that 
we understand to be taught in the word of God, and in the 
confessions of evangelical churches. It is hardly to be su 
posed that any one would be found in the Lutheran church, 
directly, and in so many words, opposing the doctrine. The 
question with us is, not whether this be so, but whether views 
have not been taught and extensively promulgated, that are 
in direct conflict with any correct understanding of the doc- 
trine, and which, if suffered to prevail, will undermine the 
very foundations of our faith ? The very thought of such a 
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thing should excite our vigilance, and lead us to look to the 
priceless legacy handed down by Apostles and Reformers. 

It is true that in the volume already quoted (“Lutheran 
Symbols,”) we are told “faith is the only condition of par- 
don’’—and this some may consider as sufficient to remove all 
suspicion even of erroneous teaching. That this doctrine is 
repeatedly affirmed, it is not at all denied.~ But there are 
othér views inculeated which it will be found difficult to re- 
concile with this truth, or to free from the charge of being 
another gospel. We read that “Baptism in adults, is........a 
condition of obtaining those blessings purchased by Christ, 
etc.” Pardon of sins, or justification, we suppose, is among 
the blessings. Again, ‘the actual pardon of individuals by 
God, depends on their possessing the moral fitness required 
by him.” And, “no sinner is morally qualified for pardon, 
until he has been regenerated, and has consecrated himself 
to the service of God.” And still more explicit—** Without 
anew birth, an entire moral renovation, in which the rebel 
lays down the arms of his rebellion, and the slave of sin is 
delivered from the dominion of his depraved habits, and be- 
comes an obedient servant of Christ, loving holiness and de- 
lighting in the service of God, it is IMPOSSIBLE for him to 
obtain pardon or to be justified.” 

Here, instead of faith as the simple and sole condition of 
pardon or justification, we have, after regeneration, or “an 
entire moral renovation,” humble submission, victory over 
sin, obedience to Christ, love of holiness, and delight in God, 
or the things of God. It will not be said that these are not 
made conditions of pardon, when we are assured that without 
them “it is impossible to obtain pardon.” 

Let this exposition of justification by faith be submitted to 
the test of, 


I. Tue Worp or Gop. 


Rom. 3: 28.—“ Therefore we conclude that a man is jus- 
tified by faith without the deeds of the law.” 

Rom. 4: 4—6.—*Now to ‘him that worketh is the reward 
not reckoned of grace, but of debt. But to him that worketh 
not, but believeth on him that justifieth the ungodly, his faith 
is counted for righteousness. Even as David also describeth 
the blessedness of man unto whom God imputeth righteous- 
ness without works.” 

Rom. 3: 21.—“But now the righteousness of God without 
the law is manifested... Even the righteousness of God, 
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which is by faith of Jesus Christ unto all and upon all them 
that believe.” 

Acts 10: 43.—“Through his name whosoever believeth in 
him shall receive remission of sins.” 

It is needless to multiply quotations, which might be in- 
creased almost without number. These passages clearly teach 
that salvation is of grace, and that it is apprehended by faith, 
without any regard to works of obedience. All the best com- 
mentators are united in interpreting the language of inspira- 
tion as excluding, not only from the ground (causa efficiens), 
but also from the condition (causa instrumentalis) of justifi- 
cation, everything except Christ and faith in him.* Sinners 
are not said to be justified by submission, or obedience, or 
love, or delight in God, but by faith. ‘Whosoever believeth 
in him should not perish, but have everlasting life.” “He that 
believeth on the Son hath everlasting life.” “And by him all 
that delieve are justified from all things...” “It pleased 
God by the foolishness of preaching to save them that believe.” 


Il. Tue ConressIONAL WRITINGS OF THE CHURCH. 


These, it is believed, are considered orthodox and sound on 
this subject, and they give no doubtful utterance. 


Apology, Art. IV.—On Justification. 


“By faith alone in Christ, not through love, not on account 
of love or works, do we obtain the remission of sins, although 
love follows faith.’’+ 


*E. g. Olshausen on Romans 3: 21—31. “This important point is, in 
fact, tthe ‘purely objective nature of justification, which the expression 
actus forensis is intended to affirm, so that justification does not depend 
upon the degree of sanctification, but entirely upon the purpose of God 
in Christ Jesus ; by the passive and active obedience of Christ, the sin 
of all has been expiated, and the obedience of all fulfilled in him. God, 
then, regards no more men in Adam, but in Christ, from whom, in the 
work of conversion, the germ of the new man is transmitted to the indi- 
vidual. Thus only does the gospel become, in truth, good news, since 
thus the salvation of man does not depend upon his own unstable con- 
duct (on which supposition, as the Roman Catholic church believes and 
requires, a constant uncertainty must remain in the man’s mind here 
below, whether or not he be in a state of grace), but on the contrary, by 
the unchangeable purpose of God, which man appre -hends in faith, the 
instability of his own character is corrected.” ... “On man’s side, no 
merit, no righteousness is pre-sup posed, but simpl a living faith in the 
merits and righteousness ot Christ; these faith takes up into itself, and 
thus ev erything’ which is Christ’s becomes man’s.’ 


tT “Sola fide in Christum, non per dilectionem, non propler dilectionem 
aut opera consequimur remissionem, etc.” 
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Form of Concord, I Part.—On Justification. 


“Accordingly, we believe, teach and confess, that our jus- 
tification before God is this; that God forgives us our sins out 
of pure grace, without any regard to our antecedent, present 
or subsequent works, worth or merit.”"* “We believe, teach, 
and confess, that faith alone is the medium and instrument by 
which we apprehend Christ.” 

“We reject and condemn the following: “That faith has 
the pre-eminence in the work of justification; nevertheless 
that reformation and love pertain also to our justification be- 
fore God, not being indeed the principal cause of our justifi- 
cation, but that our justification before God would be incom- 
plete without this reformation and love.” 

“That faith does not justify without good works: so that 
good works are required as necessary to justification, and that 
without their presence man cannot be justified.” 


Form of Concord II Part. Art. III.—On Justification. 


“We hold that neither renovation nor sanctification, virtues 
nor good works, as a condition, or part, or cause of justifica- 
tion, should, under any pretext, title or name, be intermingled 
with the article of justification, as necessary or requisite to 


it; but that justification by faith stands alone in the remis- 
sion of sins, out of pure grace, solely on account of Christ's 
merits—which blessings are offered to us in the gospel, and 
by faith alone are received, appropriated and applied. 

Thus too must be preserved the order between faith and 
good works, between justification and renovation or sanctifi- 
cation. For good works do not precede faith; nor does sanc- 
tification precede justification.’ ¢ 

These citations, which might be greatly enlarged, leave no 
room to doubt as to how the reformers apprehended the doc- 
trine under consideration, and how unwilling they were to 
mingle anything else with faith as a condition of pardon.— 
Next might be adduced the sentiments of more recent divines 
from the reformation downward to the present time, but this 
would unnecessarily prolong our article, and consume the 
reader’s time. One only will be introduced. The truly ju- 


* “Credimus igitur absque ullo respectu praecedentium, praesen- 
tium, aut consequentium nostrorum operum, dignitatis, aut meriti.” 

+ “Teneamus, ut neque renovatio neque sanctificatio. ... tanquam for- 
ma, aut pars aut causa justificationis aut sub qualicunque praetextu, 
titulo aut nomine. ... inmisceantur. . .. et sola fide recipiantur, appre- 
hendantur nobisque applicentur.” 
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dicious and sound Dr. A. Alexander says, speaking “‘of the 
special office of faith in a sinner’s justification’’—‘“in which 
neither love, nor any other grace has any part, although they 
are the effects of faith. When love is confounded with a jus- 
tifying faith, it is very easy to slide into the opinion that, as 
love is the substance of evangelical obedience, when we are 
said to be justified by faith, the meaning is, that we are justi- 
fied by our own obedience. .. The next step is—and it has 
already been taken by some—that our obedience is meritori- 
ous, and when its defects are purged by atoning blood, it is 
sufficient to procure for us a title to gternal life. Thus have 
some, boasting of the name of protestants, worked around, 
until they have fallen upon one of the most offensive tenets 
of popery.”’ 

We are not disposed to raise the ery of Romanism at every 
thing which does not happen to accord with our own notions, 
whether it be found among those who are distinguished by 
the label Old Lutheran or American Lutheran ; but it will 
be difficult to point out any important difference between the 
paragraphs quoted from the “Zutheran Symbols,” and the 
Romish doctrine of justification. Hagenbach says (“History 
of Doctrines”’)—“Roman Catholics and Protestants agreed in 
ascribing to God the justification of the sinner, but differed 
in this, that the former confounded the act of justification 
with that of sanctification, so as to represent both as the one 
act of making just, while the latter separated the one from 
the other, asserting that the justification of the sinner before 
God .. is antecedent to his sanctification... Both Roman 
Catholics and Protestants admitted, that it is faith which 
justifies the sinner, but there was this great difference between 
them, that the former maintained that, in addition to faith, 
good works are a necessary condition to salvation, and ascrib- 
ed to them a certain degree of meritoriousness, while the lat- 
ter adhered rigidly to the proposition, “sola fides justificat.”” 

Our author seems to employ regeneration as synonymous 
with sanctification, (the contradiction of natural depravity 
undestroyed, and sanctification, in the same heart, we do not 
attempt to reconcile) and teaches that this complete moral 
transformation must precede justification, or the forgiveness 
of sins. How there could be a more complete exchange of 
the Protestant for the Romish creed on the doctrine of justi- 
fication, we are at a loss to conceive. 

Now, if in defense of this exposition of justification by 

Vor. IX. No. 33. 14 
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faith. it should be said, that all this is included in faith, we 


one who believes on. him. 

go into a discussion of the nature of saving faith. Suffice it 
to say that faith is faith, and not obedience, or love or delight 
in God, or any other distinct grace or virtue. Nor does the 
Bible say being justified by obedience, or love, or delight, or 
good works, but “being justified by faith, we have peace with 
God.” 

Or should the defense be set up that submission, obedience, 
love, ete., are the necessary accompaniments of faith, the an- 
swer must be clear. If it be granted that they are not con- 
stituent parts of faith, that they succeed, and not precede the 
forgiveness of sins, no objection wili_be made; but exactly 
the same may be said ofall good works, and with just as 


mucn propriety might it be said that without them is it im- 


possible to obtain forgiveness. The question is not what are 
the fruits of faith, or what will a pardoned sinner do, but 
how may a guilty sinner be justified before God? And to say 
that without first obtaining the victory over his sins, and be- 
coming obedient to Christ, and loving holiness, and all that, 
he cannot be pardoned, is just to contradict the inspired writ- 
ers, and cut off the sinner from all hope. “The love of God 
is shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy Ghost, which is giv- 
en unto us ‘not before our pardon or justification, but after 
it.””” “Quum impossibile sit diligere Deum, nisi prius fide 
apprehendatur remissio peecatorum.’—(Apol. Conf.) 

If any one imagine that we are contending about words, 
or that there is no great difference between the views as set 
forth in the paragraph quoted from the “Lutheran Symbols,” 
and what is to be found in the Bible and standard authorities, 
we venture to think that he does not understand the subject. 
Small as the difference may, perhaps, appear to such a one, 
it amounts to just this, whether the sinner will come to Christ 
to be saved from his sins, or first get rid of his sins himself, 
and then come to be justified and accepted. Says Coleridge : 

*'To many—to myself formerly—it has appeared a mere 
dispute about words ; but it is by no means of so harmless a 
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character, for it tends to give a false direction to our thoughts, 
by diverting the conscience from the ruined and corrupted 
state, in which we are without Christ. Sin is the disease.— 
Whatisthe remedy? What is the antidote? Charity? Pshaw! 
Charity, in the large apostolic sense of the term, is the health, 
the state to be obtained by the use of the remedy, not the 
sovereign balm itself,—faith of grace—faith in the God-man- 
hood, the cross, the mediation, and perfected righteousness of 
Jesus, tothe utter rejection and abjuration of all rightcous- 
ness of ourown. Faith alone is the restorative ..... Faith is 
the source—charity, that is, the whole christian life, is the 
stream from it...” 

Such a view of justification, even were it possible, would 
deprive the penitent believer of all peace of conscience and 
solid comfort: as it would Tead “him, instead of ¢onfiding in 
the all-sufficiency of Christ to cover all his sins, to be prying 
into hisown imperfect and broken obedience to settle the 
question of his standing before God. If his sins will only be 
forgiven as he subdues them, and loves and serves Christ, he 
must be in continual doubt, as to whether his love and service 
are sufficient to render him a fit subject for divine mercy. 
The only ground of solid peace and.comfort—the only posi- 
tion in which we can maintain a firm and stable footing against 
the vigorous demands of divine justicé and the disquictudes 
of our own consciences, is, discarding all merit of our own, 
and all conditions of pardon, save faith in Christ alone. 

The influence too, of such doctrine on the pulpit, or the 
preaching of the gospel, must be most paralyzing. Just sup- 
pose that when the Philippian jailor came trembling to Paul, 
and asking, “What must I do to be saved?” instead of an- 
swering, “Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt 
be saved,”’ he had said, unless you become entirely changed, 
conquering every one of your sins, obeying and serving and 
loving Christ, you cannot be forgiven. Carry this doctrine 
to the heathen world, and what would be the result? Apply 
it to any conscience-smitten, burdened soul, and you at once 
close the door of hope, and give over to despair. It would 
be like mocking a sick man in his agony, by telling him to 
get better and then go to the physician. 

The plainest reader, unaccustomed to theological discus- 
sions, cannot fail to perceive how directly opposed is this the- 
ory of the conditions of pardon or justification to the senti- 
ments and devotional literature of the church. When the 
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gospel is preached, and sinners are invited to come to the 
Savior, the church unites in the invitation, singing— 


“Let not conscience make you linger, 
Nor of fitness fondly dream, 
All the fitness he requireth, 

Is to feel your need of him. 

* % * * #* * 
Come, ye weary, heavy laden, 
Lost and ruined by the fall, 

If you tarry till you're better, 
You will never come at all: 

Not the righteous— 

Sinners Jesus came to call.” 


And when the sinner, burdened with guilt, and ready to 
perish, is constrained to flee for refuge to Christ, instead of 
looking to his own virtues or acts, as having anything to do 
with the conditions of his pardon and acceptance, he looks to 
Christ, and says : 


“Just as I am, without one plea 

But that thy blood was shed for me, 

And that thou bid’st me come to thee, 
O Lamb of God, I come! 


Just as"I am, and waiting not 

To rid my soul of one dark blot— 

To thee whose blood can cleanse each spot, 
O Lamb of God, I come!” 


How very different from this, if the view set forth in the 
“Lutheran Symbols” prevail, must be the language addressed 
to penitent sinners, and how difficult the manner of their ap- 
proach to Christ ! ; 

Much more my have been said onall the points that have 


been touched, and the bearing of these doctrines upon each 
other, and the whole system of truth more fully considered ; 
but we have endeavored to avoid saying too much. The writer 
has no leaning towards Symbolism, and no motive to oppose 
those who take to themselves the name of American Luther- 
ans. A vindication of the truth has been his only aim. The 
truth can have nothing to fear from open discussion. 

The high source whence these views have emanated, the 
favorable opportunity enjoyed for inculcating them, the zeal 
manifested in- propagating them abroad, all combine to give 
them importance. We have ventured to apply to them the 
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term New Theology. All who examine this theology with 
care, comparing it with the word of God, and the long receiv- 
ed doctrines of the whole evangelical enureh, will, we think, 

unite in pronouncing it new. It differs very widely from the 
theology of the reformers, the old English divines, and mod- 
ern standard authors in Germany, England and America. If 
it does not lay another foundation “than that is laid,” it 
builds upon this foundation wood, hay, stubble. Whether 
the church will, after due examination and reflection, retain 
this New Theology instead of the old, is very doubtful. In- 
deed we feel the most confident assurance, that the church 
will yet, and ere long, so far as these great doctrines are 
concerned, hearken to her Redeemer, saying: “Stand ye in 
the ways, and sce, and ask for the old pat ths, where is the 
good way, and walk therein, and ye shall find rest for your 
souls.” 


ARTICLE VIII. 
BACCALAUREATE ADDRESSES. 
No. 1 


During the Presidency of the first incumbent of the office in Penusyl 
vania College, it was customary, as it still is, for the President to deliver 
a Baccalaureate address to the graduating class, at the annual Com- 
meucement. 

A number of such addresses are lying in his drawer, doing no good to 
any one, and, it may be said, no harm. But one of them has ever ap- 
peared in print, because the writer sincerely believed that whatever tem- 
porary interest might attach to them, and however grateful they might 
more permanently be to attached pupils, they would not find a sufficiently 
large public to justify their issue from the press. Some who heard them, 
have expressed a different opinion, and their judgment, in most cases, is 
deserving of respect. A discourse heard, and a discourse read, produce 
very different effects. 

It may, therefore, well be, that the friends who have encouraged pub- 
lication, may themselves be disappointed. There is a great amount of 
feeling elicited in our College Commencements, and the parting words 
of the Faculty, presented by the President, have great weight, and as to 
their intrinsic value, may be greatly overrated. Notwithstanding, the 
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decision has been made to adopt a middle course between permitting 
them to repose in the drawer, and appearing in the form of a book. It 
is to publish them in the Evangelical Review, from time to time, as there 
may be room. No important article will be excluded to give place to 
them. .The Evangelical Review has had encouraging patronage from 
undergraduates and alumni of Pennsylvania College. That patronage is 
increasing, and these qddresses are given with a view to their profit, from 
the hope that they, at least, will be interested in them, as part of the 
history of an institution which, dear to them, ought to be dear to our Lu- 
theran Zion in this country, and the church of God in general, on ac- 
count of the happy influence it has exerted on behalf of sound learning 
and evangelical piety. Many able men in all the walks of life, and pre- 
eminently in the great office which preaches the atonement, have been 
nurtured within her walls. The Baccalaureates will be associated with 
thrilling scenes and dear names of those who live and of those who have 
passed away. 

The brevity of the earlier addresses results from the custom which at 
first prevailed, which was for the President to deliver an address, after 
the graduates had delivered theirs, occupying as much time as each one 
of them did, about fifteen minutes. Extempore remarks were likewise 
added occasionally. When the classes became larger, and much time 
was occupied in the Commencements, the Baccalaureate was transferred 
to the Sabbath before Commencement, as is the case at present. From 
that time, the length was much increased. This will account for the 
brevity of the earlier, and the length of the later addresses. 

Three young men constituted the first class, Messrs. Barnitz and Bacon 
of York, Pa., and Smith, of Georgetown, D.C. To them the following 
address was delivered: 


Youna GENTLEMEN :—The connexion which has existed 
between us, is about to be dissolved. Your collegiate life has 
ended. You have reached the point to which you long looked 
forward with strong desire and high anticipation. You now 
start anew in the race of life, and form other relations. We 
may congratulate you on the consummation of your wishes, 
and the credit which has attended your transition from the 
one state to the other. Interest in your welfare does not ter- 
minate with our separation. In some respects we are, and 
must ever be identified. You will carry with you, wherever 
you may go, the best wishes of your instructors, and will feel 
yoursely es, no doubt, bound to remember us and your Alma 
Mater. Your success in life will be perceived with peculiar 
satisfaction by us, and should you fall below the expectations 
which are reasonably formed concerning you, it will cause us 
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deep grief. We have heard your valedictory, and before we 
pass away from each other’s vision, whilst we still linger on 
this sacred spot, let me offer. you a parting word of counsel 
and affection. 

It is our desire (and it should be your aim) that that which 
has been commenced here, should be carried forward, not 
arrested. It will be necessary for you, therefore, to form 
your plan, and to act firmly upon it. If you throw aside 
your studies, shut your books, tarn your attention entirely to 
other things, it will not be long till the evidences of the lib- 
erality of your education, your scholarship, will be few and 
weak. How soon will not the beautiful words of the classic 
page, the peculiar structures of the Greek and Roman lan- 
guages pass into oblivion, unless your memory be continually 
refreshed by a frequent recurrence to them. In a few months 
your knowledge of the exact sciences will become slender, 
unless you feel yourselves disposed to hold what you have ac- 
quired, by pushing your inquiries in new directions, which 

_will make necessary a perpetual application of primary prin- 
ciples. ; 

It is all important to your future eminence, that you make 
a proper estimate of what you have attained. Some young 
gentlemen consider the conrpletion of their collegiate course 
as the ultimate point of mental” progress. They persuade 
themselves that they have reached the goal; they have fin- 
ished. A most preposterous and injurious error. It should 
be considered the beginning, not the end of their prosecution 
of science and literature. You are now prepared to walk 
alone. You are capable of directing yourselves. You may 
be intrusted to your own management. Instead of consider- 
ing the portions of classic authors that you have read enough, 
you should regard yourselves as required to go on and peruse 
and reperuse the whole of these Master Spirits. Instead of 
being satisfied with the taste that youhave had of Xenophon, 
and Demosthenes, and Homer, and Sophocles, you should 
only consider yourselves prepared to drink more deeply of 
their fountains. You should go over and over their splendid 
productions. Your knowledge of some of the properties of 
bodies, and the laws by which they operate on each other, of 
the splendors of creation, should stimulate your curiosity to 
extend your researches to the extremities of the universe, and 
to keep pace with the march of science, and to contribute, if 
you can, to that march. 
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I would have you consider yourselves, not imperfectly 
educated, for I think otherwise, but as beginners in the field 
of science. Art, young gentlemen, is long; life is brief ; 
and we are not likely therefore to find in our past attainments 
the ultimatum of human capacity. Combine then with the 
belief that you have achieved but a little, that the region to 
be explored is extensive, a firm persuasion that what has 
not been attained, can be. Somemen, prompted by an ardent 
love for knowledge, commencing at a late period of life, 
without assistance, with but imperfect means, have become 
distinguished scholars, and these autodidactoi may teach how 
far from us should be a spirit of apprehension in regard to our 
capacity to go forward. With all the advantages of educa- 
tion, with the elements of the most important sciences in our 
minds, it becomes us to feel confident that every thing may 
be effected that we ought to desire. 

Confidence in ‘yourselves is what you may feel. I do not 
mean an over-estimate of your abilities, or a foolish notion 
that you can accomplish anything of importance without ef- 
fort. Imean a persuasion that there are no insurmountable 
difficulties in the road of science—nothing to prevent your 
addressing yourselves to the work with an assuragce that you 
will not labor in vain. Nothing ¢yn be more prejudicial to a 
young man than faint-heartedness. Faint heart never won 
fair science. I would inculeate courage, fortitude. Undis- 
mayed by difficulties, convinced that something may be done, 
with the adage continually before your eyes—“‘(rutta cavat 
lapidem non vi sed saepe cadendo—go to the work to which 
you are summoned both by duty and interest. 

All this, however, will amount to little without strenuous 
exertion. It is industry, iémprobus labor, that overcomes diffi- 
culties. There is no royal road to geometry or any thing else. 
No man can become distinguished without application, and 
muck of it. The indolent gentlemen, who have reputation 
for extensive scientific attainments, are incorrectly reported. 
They may have a smattering, but they cannot be profound. 
They may make display in a few things, but if rigidly tested 
would be found miserably deficient. 

As much application as is consistent with your duties to 
your Creator, to society, and yourselves, as can be made use 
of without injury to health, may safely be recommended.— 
To go beyond this, whilst it is criminal in itself, does not 
accomplish its purpose. An injured conscience is poorly 
compensated for by literary attainments. 
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The man that carries with him a consciousness that noth- 
ing, however high or holy, has been able to turn his attention 
from the prosecution of his studies ; that the duties of reli- 
gion, the claims of his fellow-men, founded on the strongest 
ties, have been neglected for the acquisition of knowledge, 
has created within his bosom an enemy that will vitiate all 
his enjoyments. 

Nor can we think the man who has worn himself to a skel- 
eton, who passes along like a shadow, with feeble limbs, and 
his digestive apparatus entirely destroyed, and his mind the 
prey of melancholy emotions, free from criminality. His 
love of learning has become inordinate and morbid ; and he 
has eaten of the tree of knowledge to the destruction of his 
happiness. _ 

oil, then, gentlemen ; but do it judiciously. . Hasten, but 
hasten slowly. Festina lente. 

Let me advise you to turn your attention to those things, 
the knowledge ef which ip maportant, that arg not embraced 
in our collegiate courses of study. There are many things 
which are highly useful, that have not been embraced in the 
course of instruction pursued in this country. It has some- 
times been proposed to reject some of our collegiate studies, 
and to substitute others (those to which I now refer) for them. 
Without advocating this system, I am willing to concede the 
importance of those studies, and would advocate their addi- 
tion to the list. ‘Till this is done, I would recommend, as I 
now do you, young gentlemen, to turn your attention to them. 
To specify, I will mention Natural History, Botany, Anato- 
my, and Physiology. By turning your attention to these 
and other things, you may give variety to your studies and 
enlarge your knowledge of the Creation, ak of him who sits 
enthroned in the midst of the splendors of the Universe, re- 
ve the homage, the praises of all things in heaven and 
earth. 

Gentlemen ! We have other counsel, counsel yhich trans- 
cends in importance that which has already bee® uttered.— 
You are moral and accountable beings. Your existence, 
commenced in this world, is to be continued in another.— 
Here you are toremain for a period, brief, fleeting ; there, 
forever! No earthly interests, however momentous, can be 
compared witn those of eternity. Live, then, for eternity. 
Seek to return your souls to the God that gave them, purified 
by his spirit, and enriched with all the treasures of holiness. 


Vout. LX. No. 33. 15 
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In that world, into which you are going, you will find much 
to divert your mind from heaven. Many temptations will be 
presented to unite your destiny with that of those who fight 
under the banner of Satan against the God of the Universe. 
It will be necessary for to take sides either with the one 
or the other—either with the enemies of God against your 
own souls, or with God against those enemies. Life and death 
are both before you. 

To you has it been committed by the great Being who made 
you, to whom you owe your wonderful organization and distin- 
guished endowments, who has led you in his providence into a 
path bright with tokens of his love, and placed you on an em- 
inence from which the field of vision is broad before you, to form 
the conclusion which will mark all your future destiny and link 
you with the favorites of the Most High, the sons of bliss, or 
render you an outcast amongst the victims of the divine dis- 
pleasure. 

Begin, then, your new ca¥eer with a solemn dedication of 
yourselves to God: start, having first secured the protection 
and presence of Him who alone can guide us safely through 
the mazes of life. First, put on the livery of the Savior of 
sinners, and then as you go onward, your path will be as the 
shining light, shining more and more to the perfect day.— 
Should the ranks of immorality be swelled by you ; should 
infidelity number you amongst her advocates, and religion 
weep over your inattention to her claims, how sincere will 
be our sorrow, how bitter ourregret! Can it be possible that 
all that has been done to promote your best interests, shall 
be in vain ?—that the admonitions, and expostulations, and 
instruction, which have been given you, shall be fruitless {— 
that you will go from the study of the evidences of our Holy 
Faith, the genius of Christianity, the words of inspiration, 
and from the stated preaching of the Gospel, to live as if re- 
ligion had no existence—no claims 7 

We cannog persuade ourselves that this will be your career, 
and whilst W® warn, we hope that you will be found on the 
side of virtue and religion, the friends of God and his Christ, 
the champions of revealed truth, and the citizens of heaven. 

We may reasonably expect this of you. Your education 
has placed you under strong obligations to render it. We 
will hope never to be disappointed. 

Go, then, gentlemen, to fulfill your destiny. Carry along 
with you our friendship and best wishes for your happiness.— 
Think of us ; and use your influence in behalf of the College, 
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whose first graduates you are, and as you will be for some 
time the only specimens of what Pennsylvania College can do, 
the only witnesses of her power before the bar of the public, 
gentlemen, we expect that you will furnish such a testimony 
as will be alike honorable to yourselys and to your Alma 
Mater. 


ARTICLE IX. 


Early History of the Lutheran Church in America, from 
the Settlement of the Swedes on the Delaware, to the mid- 
dle of the Eighteenth Century. By C. W. Schaeffer, Pas- 
tor of St. Michael’s Church, Germantown, Pa. Philadel- 
phia: Lutheran Board of Publication, No. 25, South 6th 
Street.—1857. 


Tue Lutheran Church occupies a very prominent place 
among the churches of the Reformation. On the continent 
of Europe it, in numbers, far exceeds other Protestant church- 
es. In Germany, it is extensively diffused. In the Scandi- 
navian nations, Sweden, Denmark, Norway, it stands without 
a rival. Its history in these latter days, after a sad decline, 
the fearful wastes of rationalism, is becoming intensely inter- 
esting. It is returning to its primitive faith, with no doubt- 
ful steps, and renewing its youth with unmistakable vigor. 
A glorious destiny is before it, and a conspicuous part is to 
be performed by it in the world’s regeneration. 

In this Western hemisphere, too, it has a local habitation 
anda name. Scarcely more than a century old, and encoun- 
tering at every step powerful obstructions, it has survived 
them all, and prospered. In its entire extent, it numbers 
more than one thousand ministers and two thousand churches. 
It has numerous literary institutions and theological semina- 
ries. It has a ministry fearing God and working righteous- 
ness, and is blessed with numerous and -powerful revivals of 
genuine religion. It is laboring with zeal and success in 
foreign and domestic missions. It contributes freely to the 
education of the pious poor for the ministry of the gospel, 
and in an enlarged and Catholic spirit, aids in all the great 
benevolent movements of the day. No wonder that a stran- 
ger, beholding it in its recent great convention, expressed hig 
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amazement, and acknowledged that God has a great people 
in this land, of whom but little was known to him. 

Among the prominent characteristics of the Lutheran 
church is a literature, in every department of Theology, of 
great compass and incalculable value. Its theologians are 
pre-eminent. Its historians are unsurpassed. Its linguists 
and exegets are teachers of the world. With a literary ac- 
tivity undiminished, it is adding annually, in every branch of 
theology, both scientific and practical, to the stores of the 
church, treasures of priceless value. Names need not be 
mentioned. Among the learned everywhere, they are well 
known, and deservedly honored. It is true, this glory belongs 
mainly to the fatherland. The great names are found in the 
land of Luther and Melanchthon. A different sphere has 
occupied our youthful energies in America. Existence had to 
be maintained, contests to be carried on, mission labor to be 
performed, churches to be built, and institutions to be reared. 

Our appropriate work has been, in some good degree, per- 
formed, and now we are beginning to make contributions to 
church literature, and to speak to the people through the me- 
dium of books. Some valuable contributions from the pens 
of our earliest ministers, in the form of periodical literature, 
and works of no great bulk, have been handed down to us. 
Distinguished as these men were, and we believe they have 
never been surpassed in our country, bringing with them, as 
they did, the thorough training of the German Universities, 
our Muhlenbergs, Kunzes, Helmuths and Schmidts were too 
much engaged in preaching the gospel, in catechizing the 
young, in preparing for the pastoral office, the Schmuckers, 
the Lochmans, the Kurtzes and the Mayers, to admit of their 
devoting much time to writing books. But a new era is now 
dawning upon our American church. What do our eyes see? 
A religious periodical literature, both in the German and Eng- 
lish languages, of wide circulation and great value. 

The wedi sheet is, in thousands and tens of thousands, 
speaking to our people. If they are Germans, they read the 
gospel news in their own energetic language. If they come 
from Scandinavia, they not only hear, but read in the very 
words which they learned from their mother’s lips in a far 
distant land, the wonderful works of God, the dispensations 
of his providence and grace. Our Observer and our Mission- 
ary, with one of the tongue gifts, speak to multitudes in the 
language in which they were born. Then there is the Lehre 
und Wehre of the learned Walter, the author of an admirable, 
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work on church polity, and particularly the universal — 
hood, a doctrine highiy prized by our American church, and 
the Kirchenfreund, which belongs to us but in part, though 
we claim the whole of its gifted editor. We ought not to 
omit to notice our own labors, which have extended over eight 
ears. When we look at these eight volumes, as they stand 
eran us on our shelves, and call to remembrance the papers 
they contain, we cannot but express the belief that they em- 
body the richest treasures of theological contributions that 
our American church has ever received. In time to come, 
they will be sought eagerly, and will command an advanced 
price. In using this language, which may appear laudatory, 
we praise others, not ourselves; we praise able and generous 
contributors, true men, and good church men. And as we 
have received, in past times, volumes of religious literature 
from our divines, so now the number is increasing, and fre- 
uent additions are made, creditable to their authors, and 
profitable to the church. Known tothe church, they need 
not be named. They have been noticed, as they have ap- 
peared from time to time, in the book register of the Review. 
But, it may be thought, all this does notseem to bear, if at 
all, very remotely on Dr. Schaeffer's book, the title of which 


stands at the head of this article. We confess to a spice of 
enthusiasm, which was operated on by the very record that a 
new book, from one of our most esteemed ministers, on an 
aa subject, was before us. 


We hail everything of this kind, that is well done, with 
great pleasure. We love our church. As we grow older, we 
love it more, and whilst we sorrow for the recreancy of any 
of her sons, are horror-stricken when they treat her with disre- 
spect, we cling to her with increasing affection. She has been 
a good mother to us, and if within her walls we have been 
lean, it is not her fault. We expect to die in her service and 
honoring her virtues. Many have done excellently, but, in 
our eyes, she excelleth them all. Honor to those dutiful sons 
who honor her, who defend her, who labor for her, wlio pray 
for her! And thou shalt have honor, descendant of a Levit- 
ical family, whose grandsire and sire, and numerous near re- 
latives have served at her altars; who now appearest with 
thy garland to deck her brows! Thou hast rendered a sweet 
tribute to your Alma Mater, and thy filial feeling will not be 
without a reward. 

But we must come ad rem. Dr. Schaeffer has not, in the 
work which he has given us, imposed a hard task on his rea- 
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der, he has not written a peya 3:3x0r. It does not require 
much time to read it, and the speed is accelerated by the at- 
tractiveness of the matter, and the fine costume in which it is 
robed. Rich in its contents, portraying with great skill the 
early history of our church, a history of which we may well 
be proud, it is distinguished alike by clearness and beauty. 

There are numerous incidents related, of thrilling interest, 
and presented by one who knows, both how to think and to 
record his thoughts in graceful language, with a due admix- 
ture of the logical and rhetorical elements, which must secure 
for the production great popularity and a wide circulation. 

Would we know from what a beginning this Lutheran Zion 
of ours commenced, through what hardships it passed in its 
early days, let us listen to the graceful story of the author of 
this book, and he will tell us a true tale. 

As a specimen of its historic value, and we hope with no 
interference with the coypright, we give a part of the fifth 
chapter: 

ORGANIZATION OF GERMAN CHURCHES. 

“The judicious and persevering efforts of the congregation 
in and around Philadelphia, to secure the ministry of able 
and faithful pastors, may be regarded as the indications of a 
certain prominence belonging to them in the Lutheran church 
in America. There was something in the province of Penn- 
sylvania (shall we say it was the fertility of the soil, it was the 
salubrity of the climate ?) that rendered it especially inter- 
esting and attractive to the Germans. Muhlenberg, in giv- 
ing his first impressions, which he never saw reason to alter, 
described it as a land flowing with milk and honey,—as the 
best of all the regions of the continent for his countrymen. 
Such was the prevailing sentiment. There were Germans in 
Georgia, at Ebenezer and Savannah ; there were Germans in 
the province of Maine, at Waldoboro, near the head of Mus- 
congus Bay ; there were Germans at New York, and along 
the Hudson, and west of Albany. In the course of time the 
population of these several settlements was increased by va- 
rious additions from abroad. But towards Philadelphia and 
the inland region of Pennsylvania the tide of immigration was 
especially steady and strong. In the autumn of 1750, twen- 
ty saa arrived at Philadelphia with twelve thousand Ger- 
mans on board. Each of the two years immediately follow- 
ing brought almost as large a number. Through all these 
multitudes there ran a strong current of generous sympathy. 
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They were fellow-countrymen ; they had become companions 
in trial and adventure. The movements of any considerable 
portion would be apt to excite the interest of all the rest ; and 
whether they remained in Philadelphia, or spread themselves 
over the regions that now belong to the counties of Bucks, Le- 
high, Northamptom, Berks, Lancaster, Dauphin, and Cum- 
berland, in Pennsylvania, the developments of any particular 
part might be regarded by us as a fair specimen of the spirit 
of the whole. 

This is especially true of those who, whether in the city or in 
the inland regions, were united in the fellowship of the faith. 
The Lutherans of Philadelphia and its vicinity, therefore, 
may be regarded as fair representatives of the Lutheran 
Church ; and a history of their progress, though it would con- 
tain many local facts, might nevertheless be, in its spirit, a 
correct history of many years of the Church in America. 

So Muhlenberg arrived in Philadelphia, and there lay the 
labors of a Hercules before him. He had not only had no 
one to prepare the way, but, on the contrary, there were ed 
circumstances and various personages that combined to bloc 
up the way and impede his progress. He compared the con- 
dition of the Lutherans with that of the members of other 
churches in Philadelphia; he compared it with that of the 
Lutherans in the fatherland ; and he felt that it was deplora- 
ble enough to draw forth tears of blood. Scattered by hun- 
preds, yea, thousands, through the land, were people who, 
according to their baptism, their education and confirmation, 
ought to have been active members of the Lutheran Church. 
Yet they lived without the enjoyment of religious privileges, 
many of them without even the desire for that enjoyment.— 
The children were growing up without baptism, without re- 
ligious instruction ; they were verging fast on to heathenism, 
or starting off, on this side and on that, towards some one or 
other of the many sects and parties with which the land was 
filled. Unbelievers of various names and shades and nations 
were not unfrequently encountered ; and the condition of 
the Lutheran Church, in a word, was altogether such as might 
be expected to result from thirty years of confusion, disorder, 
and neglect. 

The little flock that still pretended to keep up the form and 
to cherish the spirit of our faith, both in Philadelphia and its 
vicinity, had been distracted and laid waste by crafty intru- 
ders into the pastoral office. Men who, for good reasons, 
had been deposed from the Lutheran ministry in Europe, and 
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men who, for good reasons, might claim pre-eminence in oth- 
er churches, had undertaken to pass themselves off as Luthe- 
ran clergymen. For a while they succeeded in their schemes. 
They obtained a position ; they managed affairs ; they had 
things all their own way ; and, as the last of the long series 
of calamities with which the church was affiicted, they enter- 
ed in where disorder and confusion already existed, and so 
made that disorder and confusion at once absolute and com- 
lete. 

We unite heartily with the Christian world in extending to 
the Moravian brethren of Herrnhut and their zealous descen- 
dants the high praise to which they are entitled for the sin- 
cerity of their devotion, the boldness of their missionary en- 
terprise, and their happy illustration of the gentle graces of 
the gospel. But in perusing the records of history we can- 
not omit to notice the fact that, at the period of which we 
are now speaking, Count Zinzendorff, the patriarch of the 
Moravians, had placed and sought to maintain himself in a 
position grossly offensive to Muhlenberg and to the eminent 
and holy men who had sent him hither. The count had come 
to Philadelphia ; he had assumed the name of Von Thurns- 
tein. He presented himself as a Luthercn preacher and in- 
spector of all the Lutheran churches in Pennsylvania. He 
took possession of the books of the Lutheran congregation in 
Philadelphia. He insisted upon Muhlenberg’s bowing to his 
authority. He sought to prevent his preaching in the Swed- 
ish church at Wicaco, and endeavored, in various ways, to ex- 
cite such suspicions and prejudices against him as might en- 
tirely prevent his exercising the pastoral office in the Luthe- 
ran Church. 

Upon learning the state of affairs both in the church and 
around it, the brethren in Europe were perfectly astonished, 
as wellthey might have been, at the resolution and courage 
with which Muhlenberg, alone, unattended, without a colleague, 
without a friend, faced and bore down upon all these multi- 
plied obstacles. In his previous history he had worn digni- 
ties with grace ; he had occupied high responsible official po- 
sitions with ability ; and now, by virtue of that apostolic tal- 
ent that enabled him to be made all thing to all men as his 
duty dictated, he minded not high things, but accommodated 
himself to men of low estate. Lis papers, his crdentials, 
were so clear and satifactory,—besides, they were so higly 
corroborated by his own personal appearance, his address, 
his talent and spirit—that it was not long before all opposers 
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and gainsayers were dismissed or took their departure ; and 
the Lutherans, revived and reassured, began to unite and 
cluster around him. 

At that time there were seven churches in Philadelphia,— 
the Episcopalians, the Presbyterians, the Roman Catholics, 
the Baptists, the Quakers, the Moravians, and the Swedes, 
having each one place of worship. The religious exercises 
of the German Lutherans had been held in a private dwelling. 
Upon the arrival of Muhlenberg, however, they obtained 
from the Sweedish brethren, 3 continued to enjoy for a 
short time, the use of the church at Wicaco. 

No sooner had Muhlenberg entered upon his labors, than 
he began to till and cultivate every portion of the extensive 
field to which he had been called. Philadelphia, Providence 
or the Trappe, New Hanover or the Swamp,—the latter two 
places about thirty-five or forty miles northwest of the form- 
er,—were the principal scenes of his first solitary operations. 
About seven miles north of Philadelphia was Germantown.— 
Here, too, the Lutherans had organized a congregation, which, 
in accordance with their earnest entreaties, after a few weeks, 
he also added to his bishopric. Early in the year 1743, he 
began to bear the heat and burden of the day in these locali- 
ties, so dividing his time that he might devote one week to 
each congregation, excepting the one in Germantown, which 
he treated as an appendage of the church in Philrdelphia.— 
He kept school all the week, and preached the gospel every 
Lord’s day. In his three schools, however, he collected not 
the little children, but the young people from eighteen to 
twenty years of age and upwards,—sometimes parents even, 
with their adult sons and daughters. He began with the prin- 
ciples of the doctrine of Christ ; he accommodated his instruc- 
tions to their several capacities; he exhorted them with man 
words ; he was gentle among them as a nurse cherisheth her 
children ; he travailed until Christ was formed within them ; 
and, as the result of his labors, the churches were found to re- 
Joice in seasons of refreshing from the presence of the Lord. 

During the course of the spring and summer of 1743, he 
was engaged in gathering in the first fruits of his labors ; 
and whoever reads the simple and touching accounts he has 
himself furnished of this, his first spiritual harvest, will see 
that he who sows in tears may reap in joy. 

On Whitsunday, 1743, he administered the sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper in New Hanover. Here he had previous- 
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ly confirmed twenty-six catechumens. In this number there 
was a young woman of twenty-two years of age, who, in her 
seventh year, had been put out to service by her widowed 
mother. Having lived for fifteen years in an English family, 
without spiritual care, she had forgotten many of the lessons 
and utterly lost the language of her youth. The good pas- 
tor led her to a knowledge of Christ through the medium of 
our English speech; and when this German congregation 
heard her publicly testify her faith in Christ in the language 
to which she had been used, they listened with profound in- 
terest, and were affected even to tears. On this occasion of 
the communion, the crowd was so great that the people trod 
oneupon another. In Providence, similar scenes transpired 
on Whit-Monday. They were repeated in other portions of 
his charge during the year. Late in tlie fall, he baptized, in 
the church at Germantown, a mother with her five adult chil- 
dren. They were so deeply affected that he “might almost 
have baptized them with thier tears.”” He continued to watch 
for their souls, and “their growth in grace and their promise 
of fruitfulness is most refreshing to behold.” 

So it was. As we pass by the field where springeth up first 
the blade, then the ear, and, after that, the full corn in the 
ear, we are satisfied, though we may not have seen it, that 
upon that field the hands and the feet of industry have toiled 
for weary hours, and hope and patience watched and waited— 
perhaps prayed—for the blessing from above. Ang as we 
look through the first ingathering of the few churches in Penn- 
sylvania, whilst we behold the laborious faithfulness of the 
pastor, we may also discern the anxious, hopeful, prayerful 
spirit of the people. In Philadelphia, Germantown, in Prov- 
idence, and in New Hanover, had the prayer long gone up 
from many a heart, from many a house, that mourned for the 
desolations of Zion :—“Turn us again, O Lord God of hosts; 
cause thy face to shine, and we shall be saved.” 

The effect of this little reviving was soon apparent in the 
external activity of the churches. They began to encourage 
each other in the erection of houses for public worship. In 
prayer they spread the matter before the Lord. They entered 
upon it in his name. In the depth of their poverty their lib- 
erality abounded. They sought and obtained aid from the 
fatherland ; they enjoyed the favor of the Lord, and the work 
went bravely on. The congregation in Philadelphia, which 
was already large, having purchased an admirable lot of ground 
in the centre of the city, were cheered as they witnessed the 
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laying of the corner-stone of St. Michael’s Church, with ap- 
propriate ceremonies, April 7, 1743. On the 20th of Octo- 
ber following, though as yet not completely finished, it was 
solemnly consecrated to the worship of God. The corner- 
stone of the church in Providence was laid May 2d of the 
same year. The attentive crowds that witnessed the cere- 
mony were composed of English as well as Germans ; and the 
pastor, having preached first in his native tongue, took ad- 
vantage of the occasion to proclaim the word also to his En- 
glish friends in their own language. On the 12th of the 
following September this church was so far finished that the 
congregation were able to leave the barn in which they had 
previously met, and for the first time, worship God within the 
walls they had reared for his praise. Meanwhile, the con- 
gregation at New Hanover, having previously had a church, 
were engaged in the erection of a school-house for the benefit 
of their children. 

These undertakings not only increased the cares of the 
pastor ; they also convinced both him and the people that the 
next object claiming their attention was an increase of Jabor- 
ers in the harvest. Their ery went out to Germany,—‘‘Come 
over and help us |’ It was an earnest. cry; it was meant to 
be heard. Every ship that arrived at Philadelphia was hailed, 
first of all, with the inquiry, “Are there any Lutheran minis- 
ters on board?” At last they came. 

The Rey. Peter Brunholtz, a native of Schleswig, having 
first beet proved and found faithful in the care of souls, was 
ordained April 12, 1744, and forthwith took his departur’, 
duly commissioned as pastor of the churches in and around 
Philadelphia. In company with himecame also the Messrs. 
Schaum and Kurtz, students of theology, who had been well 
reported of for good works, and whose object was, first of all, 
to act as catechists or agsistants of the two pastors in their 
new home. 

Having been subjected to many delays in England, and 
tossed by contrary winds upon their voyage, these three 
brethren at length reached Philadelphia, January 26, 1745." 
They landed ; and, as they were approaching the city, they 
met a German coming out of the forest, who, as he saw that 
they had arrived in the vessel lying in the harbor, first ac- 
costed them with the usual question:—Are there any Lu- 
theran ministers on board?’ Upon learning their character 
he leaped for joy: he took them to the house of a German 
merchant, known for his hospitality. The elders, the dea- 
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cons, many members of the church, soon gathered around 
them ; an express was sent off to Providence to convey the 
intelligence to Muhlenberg; and upon that day they all unit- 
ed to thank God and to take courage. There was very little 
delay about the commencement of their operations. Before 
two weeks, Brunholtz had visited all the churches and been 
acknowledged as co-pastor with Muhlenberg. Schaum opened 
his school in Philadelphia, and Kurtz did the same at New 
Hanover, 

Immediately after this increase of clerical force, the de- 
mand for pastoral services became louder and more extensive 
than ever. The four associated churches, ’tis true, were sat- 
isfied, as they had reason to be. They devoutly returned 
thanks to God; and sent back their grateful acknowledgments 
to the fathers ard brethren in Europe, for the christian kind- 
ness that had been experienced at their hands. They would 
ask nothing further for the present than the sympathy of 
prayer, the encouragement of friendly counsel, and some 
timely aid in liquidating the debts incurred by the building 
of the churches, for which Muhlenberg and a few of the eld- 
ers, poor as they were, were themselves personally respon- 
sible. 

Ere long, however, news reached them from all the regions 
round about, that their brethren in the faith, less favored than 
they, were waking up to the things concerning the kingdom 
of God, were famishing for the word of life, were organizing 
congregations, were longing for some faithful pasfor to in- 
struct them in the truth and to administer the sacraments 
among them. From Oley, and Schwartzwald, and Tulpe- 
hocken, above the Trappe ; from Chester, below Philadelphia; 
from Cohanzy, in New Jersey, where a church already exist- 
ed; even from the distant settlement in Seoharie, the most 
urgent entreaties for spiritual attentions were addressed to 
them. And what were they amongso many? Yet they 
were the men for the emergency. The two assistants, Schaum 

_ and Kurtz, whether engaged inthe operations of their schools, 
or preparing the young people for confirmation, or occupying 
the pulpit upon the Lord’s day, showed themselves apt to 
teach, for their hearts were in the work. They were prepared 
for any service the pastors might demand of them, as good 
soldiers of Jesus Christ,—to go to any point, at any time, 
whither the interests of souls required. [ad they done less, 
they might have blushed in view of the laborious and unwea- 
ried zeal of Muhlenberg and Brunvholtz. When the pastors 
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were accustomed to recapitulate their sermons with their con- 
gregations, in the form of question and answer,—when they 
would go about from house to house, that they might apply 
the truth to the hearts of individuals,—when they sought, 
with affectionate concern, to ascertain the spiritual condition 
of every soul committed to their charge,—when they might 
be met, any day, laboring with equal earnestness near at hand 
or afar off among the destitute families of the wilderness,— 
it would not have become the two assistants to hang far behind 
in pastoral duty. 

The demand for pastors, however, was sent in from more 
remote congregations, with such touching importunity, that 
both Schaum and Kurtz were promoted, at an early day, to 
posts of much greater prominence and responsibility. ‘The 
former went to York, in Pennsylvania, the latter to Tulpe- 
hocken; and there they labored faithfully and long. The 
Lord was not unmindful of their work and labor of love. 
Their churches were increased in numbers, and edified greatly; 
and the memory of their self-denial, their heroism and devo- 
tion, lingers about these scenes of their early toils, even to 
the present day. 

The name of York, Pennsylvania, occurring at this period 
of our history, is an evidence that it wasone of the character- 
istics of the Germans, in that early day, to spread themselves 
over all the land. The pastors from Philadelphia, who, from 
time to time, undertook a visitation of the Church, having 
reached their brethren at York, would press on as far as Ma- 
ryland, and urge their way even into Virginia. Everywhere 
they met their fellow-countrymen, the children of the Augs- 
burg Confession. Whither could they have gone along the 
seaboard without being reminded of their faith and their fath- 
erland? Beginning with Maine, and continuing on to Geor- 
gia, the frequent and flourishing settlements of their brethren 
in the faith might easily have impressed them with the idea 
that the German nation and the Lutheran church were ubiqui- 
tous. The comparative numerical strength of @e church, 
the purity of its spirit, and the fidelity of its discipline, held 
out a most promising future. It may not be useless for us to 
consider these facts, and, at the same time, to weigh the cir- 
cumstances by which the hopes that they justified have, to so 
great an extent, been disappointed. 

The appeals of the pastors and congregations to the breth- 
ren in Germany were often renewed and insisted upon. 
Their tardy responses were not occasioned by any lack of 
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interest in the welfare of the church in America, but by the 
scrupulous caution with which they sought to commission and 
send out such pastors only as, being men of God, might make 
full proof of their office. In the year 1746, Dr. Francke, of 
Halle, communicated a call from the churches in Pennsylva- 
nia to the Rev. John F. Handschuh, who for several years 
had been actively engaged in the labors of a successful min- 
istry. The learning, the diligence and faithfulness of Hand- 
schuh eminently qualified him for the post, whilst his views 
of duty were such as to induce him to throw himself body and 
soul into the work. The Lord, he said, had already prepared 
him for such an undertaking—had lifted him up above the 
restraints of earth ; and, since the great change of his heart, 
he wished to yield himself up entirely to the disposal of his 
Lord and Master, to whom he owed so much. He would go 
whithersoever the Lord might direct him, and offer up all that 
he had, that he might glorify the name of the Redeemer 
amongst men, He felt, for a season, a certain misgiving, oc- 
casioned by a sense of his bodily weakness ; but he betook 
himself to prayer, and was then able to quiet his heart, as he 
inquired of it, “what objection wilt thou urge if the Lord him- 
self will have thee there?” It seemed to him that the Lord 
had often taken thé weak to confound the mighty ; and 
so he felt satisfied, that if God wished to have him in Ameri- 
ca, to labor in his kingdom there, he would surely give him, 
weak though he was, both grace and staength enough for ev- 
ery time of need. 

Vigorous efforts were made to seck out two assistants, who, 
associated with him as Kurtz and Schaum had been associated 
with Brunnholtz, might make his arrival even more joyful — 
to the churches in Pennsylvania. These efforts, however, 
failed, and it was resolved that Handschuh should depart a- 
lone. Inthe month of June, 1747, he left his native land, 
and, directing his course through England, he arrived in Lon- 
don July 4. Here he tarried about six weeks. In the fol- 
lowing Segtember he embarked at Gravesend, and on April 
5, 1748, he arrived in Philadelphia. On the 26th of May 
following he preached his introductory sermon as pastor of 
the church in the city of Lancaster. This city contained at 
that time about four hundred houses. The Germans formed 
by far the larger part of the population, and, by a commenda- 
ble spirit of enterprise, rendered it a prominent centre of at- 
traction. The good living for which it had already become 
famous secured the addition of many to the number of its 
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permanent inhabitants, and Handschuh foresaw that it would 
soon become and continue to be a great and populous city. 

There are peculiarities enough in the early history and 
continued progress of the church in Lancaster, to entitle it to 
some specific notice. It was large. It was in all respects 
German. Yet it contained a small, quite a small, proportion 
of Swedes, who, as Lutherans, of course stood in intimate 
fellowship with their German brethren. It was owing to this 
circumstance, that in their desire to obtain a pastor for their 
congregation, some time previous to the year 1745, they ad- 
dressed themselves to the Archbishop of Sweden. In Swe- 
den, German students of theology were to be met with, and 
the expectation was that such a man, in addition to his regular 
ministry inthe German language, would be the more able to 
labor for the edifying of the Swedes also, who, from time to 
time, might come and settle amongst them. In their appeal 
to the archbishop they specify that they wish a teacher of 
the Holy Scriptures, who shall be true to the Augsburg Con- 
fession and the other Symbolical Books of the Church. 

The person by whose mission from Sweeden this appeal 
was answered was a man by the name of Nyeberg. Upon 
his arrival in Lancaster, he was received by the congregation 
as an angel from heaven, and duly senate Bye as pastor of 
the church, with the reiterated understanding that he should 
be faithful to the pure Lutheran doctrine. THis prospects 
were most encouraging : he possessed the unbounded confi- 
dence of the people, and the prospect of a glorious harvest 
seemed to rise fair and bright before him. But he proved 
himself to be unworthy of it all. The period of his connec- 
tion with the church was one of great uneasiness and turmoil 
to the brethren, of scandal in the eyes of the world, whilst it 
resulted at last in his own complete confusion. 

He was a man of keen susceptibility, of strong passions ; 
and, had his training been thorough, his understanding en- 
lightened and solid in proportion, he might have become long 
and eminently useful. But his zeal was without knowledge, 
his will was obstinacy, and his antecedents were altogether 
such as to unfit him for the responsible post of a Lutheran 
pastor. , 

Ile had commenced his preparation for the active duties of 
life with the study of civil engineering. Subsequently, how- 
ever, he turned his attention to theology. The consequence 
of this late beginning of his theological course was a superfi- 
cial, a very defective training, the unhappy influence of which 
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might be seen at any point of his career. After the expira- 
tion of his academical course, he acted as a private tutor in 
the family of a Swedish nobleman; and it was through the 
influence of this man that he obtained, from the Consistory 
in Sweden, the appointment called for by the appeal of the 
church in Lancaster. 

There is abundant evidence that even before he left Swe- 
den, though professsing to be a Lutheran, he had given his 
heart to the Moravians ; and that, though he formally bound 
himself, by the Symbolical Books, only to the word of God, 
he devoted himself in Spirit to the plans of Zinzendorff. 

The Lutherans of Lancaster—and, indeed, the Lutherans 
of any place—could have no reasonablr objection against the 
labors of Moravian clergymen amongst their own people or 
amongst the people of the world atlarge. On the other hand, 
they have often admired their zeal, and rejoiced with great 
joy in their remarkable success. But when the pastor at Lan- 
caster began to seek to pervert the Church from its Lutheran 
fellowship,—to deride and misrepresent the evangelical Lu- 
theran doctrine,—to decry Muhlenberg himself, and the faith- 
ful officers of the congregation even, as most dangerous men, 
—it would have been strange indeed if the Lutherans, both 
in Lancaster and elsewhere, had not met such movements 
with an earnest and a firm protest. Such a protest was made. 
It excited Nyberg to take up a position more hostile to the Lu- 
theran interest, more openly favorable to the Moravians.— 
His epistolary correspondenct with them became frank and 
frequent ; he appeared as an active participator in the meet- 
ing of their Conferences ; he was the chief agent in gather- 
ing a Moravian Conference in Lancaster in 1745, and in ma- 
king arrangements for its accommodation. And so, bya 
course which would have been altogether praiseworthy in an 
honest Moravian pastor, but which, under the cireumstances, 
was especially unbecoming a Lutheran, he forfeited the con- 
fidence of his congregation, and plunged them into a long 
and trying series of troubles. 

During the progress of the conflict, the church was violent- 
ly closed and guarded ; it was opened by force ; an appeal 
was had to the governor, who ordered it closeda second time ; 
counter-representations were made, and the governor opened 
the doors. The church was then violently closed again, and 
a suit was entered before the civil tribunal. It terminated in 
favor of the Lutherans and in the defeat of the friends of Ny- 
berg. The confusion still continued. Conrad Weiser, the 
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father-in-law of Muhlenberg,—a man of high standing and 
of extensive influence,—exhausted his skill in attempts to ef- 
fect a compromise ; and Muhlenberg, when appealed to, in 
the summer of 1746, to allay the disturbance by testifying 
what the Lutheran doctrine was, went to Lancaster with a 
heavy heart, and with very feeble hopes of success. After 
this, however, the storm’ceased to rage. Nyberg and his ad- 
herents passed along to the building of a new church, upon 
Moravian principles, and the Lutherans had peace. 

Of course, the sad effects of this conflict continued to be 
seen long after its violence had passed away. For many 
months they were felt and lamented. Gradually, however, 
the congregation revived. An occasional visit from the pas- 
tors in Philadelphia, whether German or Sweedish, began to 
restore the church to a consciousness of its duty and its 
strength. Then the more regular labors of Kurtz, from Tul- 
pehocken, one Sunday in every month, quickened it still more, 
until, with the arrival of Handschuh, in 1748, we discern ri- 
sing upon it the dawn of its better days. Handschuh enter- 
ed upon his duties there with his characteristic faith and pray- 
erfulness. His connection with the church in Lancaster, how- 
ever, was from the first regarded only as temporary ; and, af- 
ter the indefatigable and successful labors of three years, he 
withdrew from Lancaster and took charge of the church in 
Germantown.” 





ARTICLE X. 


Germany: its Universities, Theology and Religion; with 
sketches of Neander, Tholuck, Olshausen, Hengstenberg, 
Twesten, Niizsch, Muller, Ullmann, Rothe, Dorner, 
Lange, Ebrard, Wichern, and other distinguished Ger- 
man Divines of the > By Philip Schaff, D. D., Profes- 
sor in the Theological § Seminary, ) ercersburg, Pa. Phila- 
delphia: Lindsay and Blakiston. New York: Sheldon, 
Blakeman & Co.—1857. 


It has been asserted by a gentleman of the craft, that a 
reviewer of a book should, at least, before commencing his 
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critical labors, read it. This may be a very good general 
rule. It may, indeed, in some instances, require more than 
a single perusal to determine the precise value of a work, and 
to prepare the judge for his decision on it. On the other 
hand, one of our most venerated preceptors, in whose judg- 
ment we had great confidence then, and we have seen no rea- 
son to relinquish that confidence, entertained the opinion that 
he could determine the value of a work by the preface to it. 
Unquestionably we think that the perusal of a single chap- 
ter, or parts of a book, will enable a sensible man to deter- 
mine the kind of intellect employed in the production, and 
the ability displayed in the discussion of the subjects. It 
can soon be seen when a book is opened, whether it is pro- 
duction of a wise man or a fool. Still we hold to the doctrine 
that a reviewer should read his author. We have ourselves 
read portions of a work with which we have been very much 

leased, whilst others have not at all been suited to our taste. 

he intellect has seemed, after some expenditure of its power, 
to flag, and the material to be exhausted. Whatever may be 
the philosophy, a good beginning has sometimes had a most 
lame and impotent conclusion. Adhering to our own rule 
then, our ideal of a reviewer, so far as acquaintance with his 
author is concerned, we are-prepared to sit in judgment over 
Dr. Schaff’s book. 

There is a disqualification under which we labor, and we 
may as well confess it, and that is a very decided proclivity 
to take it for granted, that Dr. Schaff’s productions will, as 
they appear from time to time, be worthy of his high standing 
and his confessedly great abilities. We have been admirers 
of the Dr. from the beginning, and now that his name is es- 
tablished, and it is no longer heterodox to praise him, we 
ought not to desert the position we early took. Our verdict 
then is, that Dr. Schaff has given us, in his Germany, and 
what that means the title page explains, a very interesting 
and instructive book. No one could be better qualified than 
he for this work. No one, we suppose, capable of writing 
English, so well. Mentioning English, we cannot withhold 
the remark, that it is wonderfully fine for a German. Do we 
wish to know all about Germany, its church, its church par- 
ties, and its theological celebrities, here is the book which 
will furnish us ample information, from one who has mingled 
in the scenes which he describes, and had intercourse with the 
men whom he places in his picture gallery—sometimes as a 
pupil, at other's as a friend. 
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We cordially recommend this work to all with whom our 
judgment may have weight—and give as aslight specimen of 
it, the following extract from the biographical department— 
thirty-eighth chapter. 

“We conclude these sketches with the most distinguished 
representative of practical Christianity in Germany, who con- 
verts the ideas of modern evanglical theology into deeds of 
charity, and goes forth from his study to the lanes of public 
life, the dens of misery, and the hells of vice, to do the work 
of the merciful Samaritan, and as far % in him lies, to re- 
claim society to the gospel of peace. 

We do not hesitate to pronunce Dr. Wichern one of the 
greatest and best men of the age. He stands foremost in 
the ranks of Christian philanthropists on the continent of 
Europe, and, since the death of Chalmers, we know of no Eng- 
lish or American Divine who equals him in fervor of spirit, 
and incessant activity of love to God andto fallen man. His 
name will ever be identified with the noble work of Inner 
mission and theregeneration of German Protestantism. His- 
tory will assign him a place by the side of Vincent de Paul, the 
father of the Sisters of Charity, Augustus Hermann Franke, 
the founder of the Orphan House at Halle, William Wilber- 
force, the emancipator of slaves, and other truly great men, 
who, filled with the love of Christ and generous sympathy for 
their suffering brethren, went about doing good, and became 
practical reformers and benefactors of the race. 

The Rev. Dr. Wichern was born at Hamburg, in 1808, 
and is, therefore, now in the prime of life—although his gray 
hair gives him already a venerable appearance. He studied 
at Berlin under Schleiermacher and Neander, and still holds 
these teachers in grateful remembrance. He is a well educa- 
ted divine, of strictly evangelical, and yet truly liberal and 
comprehensive views, an earnest Christian, a dignified and 
accomplished, yet plain and unostentatious gentleman. He 
has an eminently practical genius, great power of organiza- 
tion, untiring energy, fiery and commanding eloquence. Even 
before he had cungietel nis studies, he felt a strong desire to 
devote himself to works of charity, in a free, untrammeled 
way. He has since amply proved to the world that this is 
his peculiar mission. 

Destitute of worldly means, but full of faith in God, like 
Francke, he founded, in 1833, near the village of Horn, 
about three miles from Hamburg, a vagrant school, under the 
characteristic name of the “Rauhe Haus.” It was, at first, 
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an old broken-down farm-house; but it has grown since to be 
one of the most important and interesting benevolent institu- 
tions in the world. An English traveler calls it the “House 
among the Flowers,’’ which is true, both in a literal and spir- 
itual sense; and an American tourist, Brace, in his “Ilome 
Life in Germany,” (p. 96,) states it as his impression, on a 
visit in the year 1850), that ‘the friend of man, searching 
anxiously for what man has done for his suffering fellows, 
may look far in both Continents, beforeche finds an institu- 
tion so benevolent, so practical, and so truly Christian as the 
Hamburg Rough House.’ 

This noble establishment is a large garden full of trees, 
walks, flowers, vegetables, and adjoining corn-fields, with sev- 
eral small, but comfortable, wood-houses, and a neat quict 
chapel. It embraces various workshops for shoemaking, tail- 
oring, spinning, baking, etc., a commercial agency (Agentur) 
for the sale of the articles made by the boys; a printing and 
publishing department; a lithograph and wood engraving 
shop, and a book bindery—all in very energetic and success- 
ful operation. Many excellent tracts and books are annually 
issued from the Institution, also a monthly periodical, under 
the title “Fliegende Blitter,” which is, at the same time, the 
organ of the central committee of the German Church Diet 
for Inner Mission. The children are divided into families, 
each about twelve in number, and controlled by an overseer, 
with two assistants. ‘These overseers are generally theologi- 
cal students who prepare themselves here for pastoral useful- 
ness. Many of them have already gone out to superintend 
similar institutions in Germany, Switzerland, and Russia, es- 
tablished on the plan of the Rough House. The general 
management is, of course, in the hands of Wichern, who is 
universally respected and beloved, as a spiritual father. 

And who should not venerate the man who, from the most 
disinterested motives, picks up the orphan, the homeless, the 
outcast, from the filth and squalor, the dark cellars and vie 
cious corners of Hamburg and other cities, to rescue them 
from temporal and eternal ruin, to transform them into useful 
men and pious Christians! He succeeded in some most des- 
perate cases, with boys of whom the very devil secmed to 
have taken full possession. In this work he has gathereda 
rare amount of psychological knowledge aud spiritual experi- 
ence, 
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The Desert of Sinai: Notes of a Spring-Journey from Cai- 
ro to Beersheba. By Woratius Bonar, D. D., Kelso. New 
York: Robert Carter & Brothers, No. 530, Broadway.— 

> ? 
1857. ‘ 
To the readers and lovers of Sacred Writ, this volume of the excellent 

Dr. Bonar must possess not only a deep interest, but a most winning 

©» ' — ‘ é 

charm.” The notes, afterwards prepared for the press, were taken down, 

journal wise, during th 


of acamel. The record presents the usual peculiarities and varieties of 


progress of the journey, generally on the back 


oriental travel, with its singular adventures. But the interest of the 
work consists, not so much in the narrative of incidents and daily expe 


1 


riences, as in the relation which this narrative bears to the history of the 


Jewish people as recorded in the books of Moses. After leaving Cairo, 


and entering the desert, our traveler followed, in a great measure, the 


route of the Israclites from Goshen to Sinai, &e., ider tifving it from sta- 
tion to station. His researches, and the results at which he arrives with 
reference to this route, are important and deeply interesting. In our 
opinion he shows conclusively that Ras Atakah és the spot where Israel 
passed the Red Sea, and not Suez, as Robinson and others maintain, ab- 
surdly as we think, and very needlessly paring down and frittering away 
the great miracle there wrought by Jehovah for the deliverance of his 
people. It seems to us that Dr. Bonar's argument on this subject, as 
based both on the geographical and the moral evidence which he brings 
to bear upon it, is irresistible, « learly proving that the Suez theory, with 
its Mast wind, and not his, is fanciful and purely speculative. Thus also 
he demonstrates more fully and clearly than we have seen it done else- 
where, the immeasurable absurdity of the opinion, so often advanced 
and contended for of late years, aud that too by men who do, or certainly 
ought to, know better, that the manna upon which Israel subsisted du- 
ring their forty years’ wanderings in the desert, was the gum which ex- 
udes from the Tarfa tree. Notwithstanding that this theory is still held 
and promulgated in books by learned and scientific men, there are cer- 
tain obstinate facts which render it quite as ludicrous as any other theory 


lso 


ever devised by human perverseness on any subject whatever. Thusa 
as respects the singular aud mysterious inscriptions so abundant in the 
now famous “Written Valley,” or “Wady Mukatteb,” we hold that Dr. 
Bonar's conjecture, based on the statements of Dr. Wilson and his own 


crvalious, is more likely orrect than anv other that has ever 
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been hazarded. The Dr. passed through parts of that wild and desert 
region, through which no European ever passed before. We can here 
enter into no further specifications. To us the perusal of the book has 
afforded unmixed delight: the only fault we have to find with it, is, that 
there is not more of it. It is the production of a truly christian traveler, 
following up, with the liveliest interest, the connexion of the scenes 
through which he passes, with Scripture-history, identifying the localities 
mentioned by the sacred penman, exploding the errors and exposing the 
absurd notions of prejudiced travelers or infidel theorists, suggesting 
more correct views, generally proving them correct; and presenting, 
throughout, a graphic, animated, manly narrative, which cannot fail to 
earry along, as by a sort of fascination, readers who rejoice at the eluci- 
dation of the Book of books. _ 


Travels and Researches in Chaldaea and Susiana ; with an 
account of Excavations at Warka, the “Eresh” of Nim- 
rod, and Shush, “Shushan the Palace” of Esther, in 1849 
—52, under the orders of Major-General Sir W. F. Wil- 
liams of Kars, Bart., K. C. B. M. P., and also of the 
Assyrian Excavation Fund in 1853-4. By William Ken- 
nett Loftus, F. G. 8. New York: Robert Carter & Bro- 
thers, 530 Broadway.—1857. 


This work, a very handsome octavo volume, is of a character rather 
different from the one just noticed, but in some particulars more valuable, 
especially in that it communicates a good*deal of information entirely 
new. It presents the results of “researches in that remote and but par- 
tially explored region, which, from our childhood, we have been led to 
regard as the cradle of the human race.” These researches were con- 
ducted during two visits to the countries in question, and under circum- 
stances peculiarly favorable to the accomplishment of important results. 
Among these results are, accounts of cities existing centuries before the 
greatness of Nineveh arose to astonish the Eastern World, and of sites 
containing the funereal remains and relics of primeval races: a full ac- 
count of Warka, the Erech of ‘Genesis 10; 10, with engraving and map: 
some account of the most recent discoveries made at Babylon, including 
some points not hitherto noticed: exceedingly important discoveries 
made at Shush, equally interesting in a biblical, as in a historical sense, 
seeing that they identify, beyond the reach of cavil, the exact site of 
“Shushan the Palace,” where the events recorded in the Book of Esther 
took place, and settle many difficult questions connected with the topog- 
raphy of Susa, and the geography of the Greek campaigns in Persia 
under Alexander the Great and his successors. Besides the important 
results here specified, the volume contains a large amount of other most 
important information, geographical. topographical, historical and anti- 
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quarian : concerning the inhabitants of those interesting countries, their 
condition, religion, customs and institutions: various matters of natural 
science: Arabic traditions concerning Daniel, whose reputed tomb is 
shown at Shush: the great palace of Darius at Susa. Trilingual in- 
scriptions of Artaxerxes Mnemon, &c., &c. But apart from these mat- 
ters of graver interest, the volume abounds in personal narrative of 
travel, incident, adventure, enterprise and peril, which will aid in making 
it attractive to those who are in search of entertainment. The official 
and high personal character of the author amply vouches for the entire 
reliableness of his statements, which are illustrated with many engray- 
ings ; and we can safely assure our readers, that the volume before us is 
not only@ most interesting, but an exceedingly valuable contribution to 
our knowledge of the most ancient countries, cities and peoples that oc- 
eur in history. 


Memoirs of celebrated Characters. By Alphonse de Lamar- 
tine, Author of “History of the Girondists,” ete., ete. In 
three volumes. Vol. Il]. New York: Harper & Bro- 
thers.—1856. 


We deem it unnecessary to give, in this place, an extended notice of 
the work just named, as we considered it in exlenso, in a former number 
of our Quarterly. This third volume contains biographies of William 
Tell, Madame de Sévigné, Milton, Antar and Bossuet, and exhibits all 
the characteristics of M. de Lamartine’s style: his elegant diction, his 
graceful tact in portraying the poetic aspects of life, his generous sym- 
pathy with every truly human interest, his judgment in presenting the 
most interesting details, and his fondness for striking generalizations in 
marked antitheses. The biographies in the present volume are among 
the most interesting which the gifted author has deemed worthy of his 
pen. 


Ficrion.—As among the most instructive, interesting, and beneficial 
in their tendency, of recent publications in this department of literature, 
we may recommend “Kathie Brande,” and “The Days of my Life,” both 
published by Harper and Brothers; 1857. 


Arctie Explorations: The second Grinnel Expedition in 
search of Sir John Franklin, 1858, 54, 55. By Elisha 
Kent Kane; M. D., U. 8. N. Illustrated by upwards of 
three hundred engravings from sketches by the author. 
Two volumes. Philadelphia: Childs & Peterson.—1857. 


This work has been for some months before the public, and has met 
with such a reception as its extraordinary merits warranted. Perhaps 
no book was ever issued from the American press, which created so great 
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a sensation, and for which the demand far exceeded the supply that 
could, at the time, be furnished. So strong was the desire to have the 
work, that frequently thousands of orders were in advance of the issues, 
It has been perused with an interest which no other work of travel or 


exploration has ever excited. Its merits have everywhere been appre- 


ciated and acknowledged. We are not at all surprised at the result, for 


the production is one of the most interesting ever published, containi: 
the narrative of an expedition the most daring and succes 

corded, describing scenes the most novel and 

so natural and attractive a style, that no one 

tion and delight. There is a charm thrown over it 

be resisted. The author, although dead, will contir 
intellectual and moral qualities will sceure, as t] 
found respect of the reader. He must es 

the great men in history, and his work will desc 
abiding honor to the country which gave him birth, 
in the volumes are numerous and beautiful, whilst the 
cution is most elegant, such as has never been 

can press. The work, altogether, may be regar 


contribution to science, literature and art. 


The Home Scenes of the New Testament : or Christ in the 
Family. By Theophilus Stork, D. D., Author of “The 
Children of the New Testament,” &e. Philadelphia: 
Lindsay & Blakiston.—1857. pp- 296. 


This work has been received with favor by the church, and is worthy 
of the high reputation which the author enjoys. The subjects discussed 
are important, and the true ideal of the christian home is admirably de- 
veloped and illustrated. The writer properly observes that “the family, 
as 2 divine ordinance, is the first and most influential school of man. 
Here must ever abide the deepest springs of social life. No extraneous 
education, whether in the week-day or Sabbath School, can be substitu- 
ted for home culture and training. The greatest privileges and mosisa 
cred responsibilities find their basis here; and we are tauglit first to 
show piety at home.” The influence of the volume cannot be other than 
salutary, and if the instructions given are generally observed, they can- 
not fail to prove a rich blessing to those for whom they are intended. 
Home—the Holy Family—Cana or the Bridal Scene—Cornelius, or the 
Family Altar—Bethany, or the Christian Family—Emmaas, or the 
Home of Old Age, form the captions of the various discussions, and em- 


1 


brace in their range al! the joys and sorrows of the home-cir The 


book is written in a pleasing style, and abounds with inter 


and choice selections from the poets. : sk for it the | 
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tensive perusal, and trust that every family in our church will be sup- 
plied with a copy. 


Modern Atheism under the forms of Pantheism, Material- 
ism, Secularism, Development and Natural Laws. B 
James Buchanan, D. D., LL. D. Divinity Professor, Ed- 
inburg, &c. Boston: Gould & Lincoln.—185T. pp. 423. 


The author of this work is one of the most distinguished divines of 
the Free Church of Scotland, and is, at the present time, filling the Pro- 
fessorship once occupied by Dr. Chalmers. By the publication of this 
volume he has rendered the public a most valuable service. No one can 
rise from its perusal without feeling that it contains a mass of argument 
against every kind of Atheism, such as cannot be found in another sin- 
gle book upon the subject. It has received from the highest authority, 
the strongest terms of commendation, and has been pronounced a “lead- 
ing classic in christian literature.” The work will be found exceedingly 
useful for reference. We subjoin a list ofthe discussions: Modern 
Atheism—Theories of Development—Theories of Pantheism—Theories 
of Materialism—Theories of Government by Natural Laws—Theories 
of Chance and Fate—Theories of Religions Liberalism—Theories of 
Certitude and Skepticism—Theory of Secularism. 


A Life hid with Christ in God: being a Memoir of Susan 
Allibone: chiefly comptled Strom her Diary and Letters. 
sy Alfred Lee, Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in Delaware. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.— 
1856. pp. 592. 


This is the memoir of a most devoted christian woman, who most 
beautifully illustrated in her life the principles which she professed. The 
heart is encouraged, and the faith strengthened, in witnessing the influ- 
ence which divine grace exerts, and the power of religion to sustain, 
comfort, elevate and sanctify the soul under the most trying circumstan- 
ces. Miss Allibone was, for years, the daughter of affliction, and her 
example shows, not only the value of the gospel to those who receive it 
in simplicity and sincerity, but also the amount of good which may be 
accomplished, even by one who is confined toa bed of sickness and pain. 
She manifested the deepest concern for the spiritual and eternal good of 
others. Noone could hold intercourse with her, without being struck 
with her fervent zeal and her love for souls. “The mind that was in 
Christ Jesus” constantly shone forth in word and action, and diffused a 
most cheering influence. Her efforts to do good were crowned with the 
most signal success. Many, by her faithful and impressive teachings, 
were arrested in their course of sin, and brought toa saving acquaint 
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ance with the truth, some of whom are now laboring in the ministry of 
reconciliation, either in their native land, or ina foreign field. She was 
always ready to embrace the opportunity of reminding the impenitent of 
the claims of religion, and of the momentous interests of the soul. No 
one can peruse the memoir before us without profit. Here is presented 
the testimony of another of the faithful, that the word of the Lord is 
true, and that in his service there is a rich reward. Here may be found 
consolation in affliction; and incentives to renewed exertion in the cause 
of Christ. Here the humble disciple, who is anxious to employ every 
means in his power for his own growth in grace, and the promotion of 
his Master’s glory, may turn and be benefitted by the example of one 
who was eminent in piety and usefulness. The volume is destined te go 
through the land as a messeager of good, awakening in many a heart 
more ardent longings for holiness, and an increased desire to labor for 


the salvation of others. 


An Analytical Concordance to the Holy Scriptures ; or the 
Bible presente d under distinct and classified heads or top- 
ices. Edited by John Eadie, D. D., LL. D., Professor of 
Biblical Literature to the United Presbyterian Church, Xe. 
Boston: Gould and Lincoln.—1857. pp. T76. 


This is a book of great value, and will be found a rich treasure to all 
who are interested in the study of the sacred volume. It is, in ourjudg- 
ment, superior to any similar work, and no one who has become acquain- 
ted with its merits, would be willing to do without it. It differs from the 
ordinary Concordance, from the fact that it furnishes, not a concordance 
of words, but a concordance of subjects. Passages of Scripture relating 
to one subjeciyare collected under one general head, and then distribu- 
ted under many subordinate heads. It therefore’ does not propose to 
supersede the common Concordance, but to accomplish a distinct and in- 
dependent object, both being necessary to a Biblical student. The work 
is also quite comprehensive. It does not confine itself to theological or 
doctrinal topics, but embraces whatever is naturally suggested by the en- 
tire contents of the Bible. It has been appropriately said that it is no- 
thing less than the whole Scriptures distributed under proper heads. The 
Synopsis and the Alphabetical Index add greatly to the importance of 


the work. 


Extracts from the Diary and Correspondence of the late 
Amos Lawrence, with a brief aecount of some incidents 
in his life. Edited by his son, W. R. Lawrence, M. D. 
Boston: Gould and Lincoln.—1856. pp. 359. 


This is a most delightful volume. Its influence cannot be other than 
salutary. We have read it with pleasure and profit. We cordially and 
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earnestly commend its study to the attention of others, particularly to 


those who are just beginning their career in life. In Amos Lawrence 
will be found an example of rare fidelity in the fulfilment of important 
trusts, and the consecration of self to the highest duties of life. His 
wealth, his time, his talents were all freely used for the benefit of others, 
and for the advancement of all those good objects which were likely to 
promote the welfare of his fellow-men. Our readers will be pieased with 
the following extract from one of his letters, in reference to the observ- 
ance of Christmas, furnishing an evidence of his liberal spirit: “It is 
aday which our Puritan forefathers, in their separation from the church 
of England, endeavored to blot out from the days of religious festivals ; 
and this because it was observed with so much pomp by the Romish 
church. In this, as well as in many other things, they were as unrea- 
sonable, as though they had said, they would not eat bread because the 
Roman Catholics do. I hope and trust the time is not far distant, when 
Christmas will be observed by the descendants of the Puritans with all 


suitable respect, as the first and highest holiday of Christians.” 


Sermons for the People. By F. D. Huntington, D. D., 
Preacher to the University and Plummer Professor of 
Christian Morals, in the College at Cambridge. Boston: 
Crosby, Nichols & Co.—1856. pp. 408. 


These discourses are full of thought, vitality and strength, expressed 
in language fresh and beautiful. Every page indicates the earnest man, 
and seems a direct expression of the soul. The volume will be read by 
many who are not in the habit of reading discourses prepared for the 
pulpit. Dr. Huntington takes a very high rank as a preacher, and he 
was elected to his present position by the united votes of the Board of 
Overseers, composed of Trinitarian and Unitarian Congregationalists. 


h he is held, it is said that he is 


As an evidence of the esteem in whi 
more frequently invited to preach on special oceasions, than any other 
clergyman in the State. He is recognized as the Leader of those who 
are designated Evangelical Unitartans, aud his peculiar position may be 
gathered from the following passage in an article written by him, for the 
“Monthly Religious Magazine:’ “Within the denomination known as 
Unitarian, there are those who accept Christianity as a dispensation of 
divine grace, and not a development of human reason; as having for its 
specific and peculiar power, a special, supernatural redemption from sin 
in Christ Jesus, and not merely an unusual measure of natural wisdom 
or love. They believe in Christ as literally and verily ‘God manifest in 
the flesh,’ all power being given unto him in heaven and on earth; as 
the eternally begotten Son of God, the mode of his oneness with the 
Father being a glorious and gracious mystery, transcending knowledge 


by the very conditions of the ease; and as the ever-living Head of the 
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Church, and personal Intercessor of his disciples. They believe in the 
universality of the need of a spiritual renewal in human hearts, through 
repentance, forgiving grace and the salvation in Christ. They believe 
that the cross of the Redeemer is the world’s only hope ; all everywhere 
who are saved, being saved through the spiritual administration and 
headship of the Son of God over the entire race, consciously or uncon- 
sciously operating. They believe in prayer, as a veritable asking and 
receiving from God, and not a self-stimulating and reactive process of 
man. In these respects they probably differ from others of the same 
name doctrinally.” * * * “These persons also earnestly desire a 
cordial fellowship with all, of every name, whose spirit and faith permit 
it. They suppose that God has true servants in all religious houscholds, 
and that other sects than Unitarians have something to afford to the 
church of the future. They take, therefore, all honorable occasions to 
cultivate those Catholic sympathies, and to hold friendly intercourse with 
intelligent and carnest hearts of different denominations; their own 
deepest interest inclining them naturally to evangelical associations, 
rather than their opposite.” 


The Signet-Ring and its Heavenly Motto. Translated from 
the German. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. — 1856. pp. 
66. 

This is an exceedingly interesting little book, and worthy of circula 
tion. Itis instructive, and has been said to be “like apples of gold ia 
pictures of silver.” The pious lessons it imparts are presented in an at- 
tractive style, in a manner similar to the parables of the New Testa- 
ment. Those who are engaged in giving religious instruction, whether 
from the pulpit, or in the more limited spheres of Christian activity, will 
find it profitable. The work has passed through several editions in 
Great Britain, as well as Germany, and wherever it is read it will be re- 
garded with great favor. 


A Study for young men: or a Sketch of Sir Thomas Fow- 
ell Buxton: By Rev. Thomas Birney. Boston: Crosby, 
Nichols & Co.—1856. pp. 149. 


The subject. of this memoir was a most excellent man, whose virtues 
are worthy of all imitation. He is an example of how much can be ac 
complished for the good of mankind and the glory of God, by a single 
individual who is intiuenced by the principles of the gospel, and possess 
es energy of character. His name is associated with many noble re 
forms and philanthropic measures. He was a good man, and was @ ; 
beautiful illustration of the power of the trath as itis in Jesus. The 


book before us will be useful, especially to the young. 
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Elements of Logie: or the basis of Lectures by William 
Barron, F. R. S. E., with large supplementary additions, 
chiefly from Watts, Abercrombie, Brown, Whately, Wills 
and Thomson. Edited and compiled by Rey. James R. 
Boyd. New York: A. 8. Barnes & Co.—1856. pp. 242. 


The leetures which form the basis of this volume, were delivered for 
twenty-five sessions in the University of St. Andrews. They were elab- 
orated with great care, and seem in every way worthy of the attention of 
all who desire to become acquainted with the science of logic. On 
these points where, for practical utility, a more extended discussion is 
necessary, or where the original work is in any way deficient, the Amer- 
ican editor, who is so well known for his successful editorial labors, has 
added matter from ithe works of distinguished writers on logic. A pecu 
liar feature of this book is the omission of much that is useless and in 
tricate on the subject of syllogism, whilst at the same time is presented 
a full discussion of the value and functions of that ancient form of rea 
soning. We be lieve that the work pusscsses many advantage Ss over the 
text books more generally in use in our Academic schools, and will com 
mend itself to the favorable notice of instructors in this departinent of 
learning. 


Gotthold’s Emblems: or Invisible Things understood by 
Things that are made. _ By Christian Scriver, Minister of 
Magdeburg in 1671. Translated from the twenty-eighth 
German edition, by the Rey. Robert Menzies, Hoddam. 

“Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and Gop in everything.” 
Edinburg: T. & T. Clark, 38, George Street. London: 
Ilamilton, Adams, & Co. Dublin: John Robertson, and 
Hodges & Smith. Philadelphia: Smith & English.—1857. 


This belongs to the class of devotional books, and holds a very high 
place among them. Justly celebrated and widely diffused in Germany, 
its introduction to the English e mmunity will be a welcome service. 
The name of its author stands high among the sons of our church inthe 
fatherland, and his practical works have exerted, and still are great in 
influence. We are gratified that the sphere of his usefulness is to be ex- 
tended by this publication. It appears to us to be very happily executed, 
and we hope it will be extensively circulated. 

It consists of a series of meditations, each one brief, for every day 
from January to June. The ordinary affairs of life, common things are 
employed as emblems to illustrate religious truth, and furnish the text 
for rich, spiritual comment. The instruction is of the most solid charac 


ier, and the reflections exceedingly beautiful. The following is part of 
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the account given of the author, in the translator's preface: “Christian 
Scriver was born on the 2d January, 1629, at Rendsburg, studietl at Ros- 
tock, was appointed deacon at Stendal in 1653, Pastor of the church of 
St. James at Magdeburg in 1667, and court preacher and consistorial 
councillor at Quedlinburg in 1690, where, on the 5th of April, 1693, he 
departed this life. 

The honors and applause paid by his contemporaries to this richly 
gifted minister of the pure word of God, are almost without a parallel. 
Not only was he so precious and dear to his congregation at Magdeburg, 
that, according to his own public testimony at parting from them, they 
would, if possible, have ‘plucked out their eyes and given them to him ;’ 
but he inspired the warmest affection in christian brethren, in quarters 
far beyond the narrow limits of his personal labors, and frequently re- 
ceived from them addresses full of acknowledgment and gratitude. The 
Queen of Sweden (at that time the first and most powerful protestant 
kingdom in the world), invited him to be her spiritual guide and cour 
preacher at Stockholm, and he wept and was inconsolable when, feeling 
the infirmities of age, and, prompted by modesty and attachment to his 
flock and sorely afflicted fatherland, he declined the honorable call. The 
most eminent theologians of the day also looked up to him with bound- 
less esteem, and humbly yielded the palm to one who was the humblest 
of them all, The celebrated Spener often extolled Scriver, and says, ‘in 
him I am sensible of a much richer measure of grace than has been al- 
lotted to myself.’ In one passage, he lortgs for the opportunity of once 
more, in this present life, seeing and conversing with that chosen friend 
of God, as a mercy for which he would require specially to thank the 
Lord. Dr. Pritius, J. F. Buddeus and Chr. Eb. Weismann. in writings 
that survive, are, in like manner, full of his praise. Scriver’s numerous 
writings were read, applauded, and almost devoured, wherever the Ger- 
man language was known and the evangelical church possessed living 
members; and the principal of them passed through numerous editions, 
even after the author's death. 

The following testimonies to his high standing are furnished in the 
preface. His biographer, Pastor Brauns, says: “Scrivet had no equal in 
his day. In the spacious halls of Scripture he wanders up and down, 
more at home than in his own house. He plays on its thousand strings, 
like David on his harp, without one false note. He is never beneath and 
never above, but always at the vital centre of the world. From that the 
stream of his discourse flows forth, clear as the crystal spring of Siloa, 
and strong as the flood of Jordan, descending from Lebanon through 
the flowery borders of the Holy land. His preaching is a tempest in the 
sky, a gentle May-shower dropping through the sunshine upon the parch 
ed land, gleams of lightning, that terrify the night; peals of thunder 


making the earth tremble under the foot of the traveller. But come and 
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see. Do more: read the works of this old Psalmist.” “The emblems 
(or according to their original title, ‘Incidental Devotions’) form a costly 
set of pure and genuine diamonds, three hundred and sixty-six in num- 
ber (in the original, four hundred), and each of them reflecting heaven. 
It is a book for all men, from the beggar on his pallet of straw, to the 
prince upon his throne.” (Pastor Wimmer.) 

“With a strangely child-like eye, and charming lips, Scriver leads us 
forth into nature, as into a vault of mirrors, from which the image of 
God everywhere shines forth.” (The Berlin Literarisch Zeitung of Dec. 
27. 1843.) 

Such tributes of praise show us that in Seriver we have no ordinary 
man, and invite us to draw instruction from the wells which he has pro 
vided for us. Asa specimen of the work, we give the first meditation, 
entitled the Dial Plate—January Ist. 

“On the first morning of a new year, Goftthold, wishing to know the 
time of day, looked up to the dial of the church spire, where hands, 
moved by the mechanism within, indigpted the hours upon a broad line 
of gilded numbers. Led into devout reflection, he observed to those 
around him: [highly approve of marking the hours with letters of gold; 
it may well admonish us of the value of time, which is indeed too pre 
cious to be purchased, even with the chief of metals; and of this truth, 
many and all of us need to be reminded. Chrysaurus, a man of rank 
and fortune, had lived an ungodly life; when his end drew near, he be- 
held a troop of dreadful demons standing around his bed, and waiting 
for his soul, and exclaimed with a voice of anguish, Od, Sor time! On- 
ly till to-morrow! Spare me till to-morrow! But his entreaties were 
vain. For him time was past, and the respite terminated. Ah! how 
much he would have given for even a few hours in which to repent! 
And yet how seldom we reflect upon the value of time, and how prodi- 
gally we spend it! How large the portions of it which we sleep, play, 
talk, eat, drink, riot away, and in short, unprofitably waste ; and how 
long we deem the little fragments devoted to spiritual exercises, such as 
converse with God, the study of His Word, devout contemplation, and 
the search of conscience! The hand upon the dial moves incessantly 
round, and passing hour after hour, will point’at last to that at which 
you and I shall die; and it will be said of us, He has departed this life. 
We shall then have done with time, have entered upon eternity, and shall 
stand before the Judge. Let us therefore diligently improve every hour, 
and permit none to pass without yielding us some advantage for the 
world to come. Let every stroke of the clock remind us that another 
portion of time is gone, and that we shall have to give account of it to 
God. “As we have opportunity (orig., while we have time) let us do 
good.” . 
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My God! seal these words upon my heart, and help me to employ the 
year which is now commencing, ina way | may never repent of in eter- 


nity.” 


The Life of Rev. Michael Schlatter, with a full account of 
his Travels and Labors among the Germans in Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, Maryland and Virginia; ineluding 
his Services as Chaplain in the French and Indian War, 
and in the War of the Revolution. 1716 to 1790. By 
Rev. H. Harbaugh, A. M., Member of the Historical So- 
ciety of Pennsylvania; Author of “The Sainted Dead,” 
“}leavenly Recognition,” “Heavenly Home,” “Birds of 
the Bible,” “Union with the Church,” &e. Xe. 


Durch meine Feder kommt dieses Wehklagen der elenden ver- 
lassenen, hirtenlosen und um Hiilfeschreienden Pennsylva- 
nischen Gemeinden gegenwiirtig zu euren Ohren! Schilat- 
ter’s Appeal to the Churclgs of Europe, 1752. Philadel- 
phia: Lindsay & Blakiston.—1507. 


This is a very valuable contribution to the history of the German 
church in the United States. Our Reformed brethren may justly recall 
the labors and memory of one who was so active and faithful in the es- 
tablishment of their church in this country. 


} 


Mr. Harbaugh has performed his task in a very creditable manner, 


and his book deserves a wide circulation. 


A Manual of Church History by Henry E. F. Guericke, 
Doctor and Professor of Theology in Halle. Translated 
from the German by William G. T. Shedd, Brown Profes- 
sor in Andover Theological Seminary. Ancient Church 
Ilistory, comprising the first six centuries. Andover: 
Published by W. F. Draper. New York: Wiley & Hal- 


sted. Philadelphia: Smith, English & Co.—1857. 


Dr. Guericke, the author of this volume, is well known in the Lutheran 
church in this country. His standing for learning and piety is deservedly 
high. Our pages have borne frequent testimony to his eminence, and 
the great value of his works. We refer to our second volume, page oTh, 
for an article in defence of Dr. Guericke, and for our judgment, both in 
regard to his Church History and his other productions. — It will be found 


that we hold him in very high esteem. We have received, therefore, 


with much gratification, this translation of Professor Shedd. We think 


the Professor has displayed great heroism in undertaking the translati 
» 


of an author who, with his many and creat merits, has not that of 


uess. We do not, indeed, think him obscure, but his sentences are in- 
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terminable and difficult to thread. With an admirable spirit and much 
vitality, there hangs over his pages a heaviness which makes them some- 
times rather repulsive. The labor expended in bringing out his meaning 
pays well. Prof. Shedd has done wisely in not attempting a strictly lite- 
ral translation. He says: “Whoever shall compare the version with the 
original, will not find it an ad verbum translation. To have merely con- 
strued this German author, would have been to have produced an unin- 
telligible book. The work, from beginning to end, has been recast, so 
that while the Author furnishes the substance, the translator hopes that 
the form, style, and diction, exhibit in some degree the traits and quali- 
ties of the English mind.” 

The Professor adopted a wise course, and we think he hag executed 
a difficult task in a way that reflects much credit on his talents and indus- 
try. Compared with the original, his is a readable book. The volume 
now sent forth embraces but one of the three leading periods of church 
history, viz: ancient history. It is complete in itself. The translator 
pauses for the present, and may or may not hereafter proceed. We can 
only express the hope that he will proceed without delay, and give us the 
remainder. The sale may not be very rapid, but it cannot fail to remu- 
nerate those who have it in hand. 


Das Apostolische und das Nachapostolische Zeitalter, mit 
Riicksicht auf Unterschied und Einheit in Lehre und 
Leben. Dargestellt von Gotthard Victor Lechler, Doctor 

‘der Philosophie, Dekan zu Kniltlingen, K. Wiirtemberg. 
Zweite, durchaus umgearbeitete uflage der von der Tey- 
ler’schen theologischen Gesellschaft gekriinten Preisschrift. 
Stuttgart, Verlag von Rudolf Besser. 1857. 


This able and instructive work has grown out of the heresies of the 
Tiibingen School, particularly the party of Dr. Baur. The honor award- 
ed it, the prize of the Teylerschen Society, has, in the eyes of those who 
have not seen its competitors, strong marks of having been judiciously 
performed. After a careful examination of the work, covering five hun- 
dred and twenty-five pages, we deem the author justified in holding 
the language with which he closes his labors. “We have then, by a 
careful examination of the apostolic and post apostolic times, attained 
results historically true and honorable to the gospel. We found in the 
apostolic age, by comparing the earliest discourses of the apostles with 
their later letters, the doctrine of Paul with that of James, Peter, John, 
doubtless, various degrees of christian knowledge, manifold types of doc- 
trine, but nowhere contradictions not to be reconciled. 

If we adhere to the original sources, the writings of the New Testa- 
ment, without permitting ourselves to be embarrassed in regard to their 
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genuineness and authenticity, by insufficient objections, if we use them 
without prejudice and in their totality, we can neither regard Paul as an 
enemy of the law, nor the other apostles as so far removed from the true 
and pure gospel, as many have supposed. Much more there appears, on 
the one hand, in the New Testament, a portraiture of Paul, which exhi- 
bits him, with an elevated frfedom, dignity, and expansion of spirit, dis- 
playing at the same time, a trae devotion to the law, and on the other 
hand, we must perceive that the other apostles, whose labors. were first 
directed to the Israelites, not only proclaimed with the utmost zeal and 
devotion, Jesus, the crucified and risen, not only as the Messiah of his 
people, but likewise as the sole ground of salvation for all men, But as 
there is in the church of Christ, “a communion of saints,” so the illumi- 
nation of God’s grace granted the apostle Paul, by which he saw the 
glory of God in the face of Jesus more clearly, redounded to the benefit 
of those who were apostles before him, and they too, by this, grew in all 
things in Christ, whois the Head. In the churches, gathered by the 
apostles of the circumcision from the Jews, and by Paul from the Gen- 
tiles, there were, beyond doubt, well defined and influential points of 
difference, and indeed there were, occasionally, collisions between these 
two divisions of christianity, but a]l this did not prevent a union, not 
merely outward, but inward and fusion, which became more and more 
compete, 

After the death of most of the apostles, the diversity between the Jew- 
ish- christian and the heathen-christian congregations continued, but 

ely as a dissolving condition, influenced by external events, such as 
the destruction of Jerusalem@&nd afterwards the establishment of an 
exclusively heathen colony on the territory of the holy city, and likewise 
by internal forces, such as the unspent force of Paul's spirit, the compa- 
ratively small and subordinate Jewish-christian congregations, even with- 
out this, became lost in the communion of the heathen christians, so 
that merely in certain localities, a Jewish christianity, tolerably pure, 


continued till now. But that part of the Jewish christians which con- 


sidered Judaism primary, Christianity secondary, were, by the true pro- 


gress of events, reduced to a sect, cut off from the church, and brought 


hack again to Judaism. It is a fancy, for which history furnishes no 

a, that through the second century a contest between the Pauline and 
Ebionite spirit prevailed, and that by means of mutual concessions, an 
adjustment was brought about. 

On the contrary, the records of that age show the contracted Judaistic 
stand-point as completely vanquished, whilst on the other hand, Paul's 
system was the basis of all the regulations of the church life, though it 
may not always have been in the highest forms of the Apostle’s doctrine. 

In this development of history, we recognize not the play of human 
passion, but the wise disposition (Walten) of the Lord Jesus Christ, who 
governs his church till all enemies are made his footstool.” 
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The American Sunday School and its adjuncts. By James 
W. Alexander, D. D. Philadelphia: American Sunday 
School Union, No. 316, Chesnut Street. 


Dr. Alexander's reputation as a writer, and his high standing as a 
christian divine, furnish the guarantee of a valuable treatise on the prac- 
tical and eminently interesting subjects he has handled in this book. 
We have read the book with much pleasure, and regard it as adapted to 
be eminently useful in the department to which it belongs. The author 
enters with spirit into the interests of Sabbath Schools and the religious 
training of the young. We trust that his counsel will be extensively re- 

} 


ceived, marked and inwardly digested, and that it- will bring forth the 


fruits of good living, to the glory of the grace of God. 


The Bible a perfect Book Py An addi 8&8 de live red before the 
Bible Socrety of Pennsylvania College an l the Theological 
Seminary, April 13th, 1852. By Rey. C. P. Kranth, 
Pastor of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, Winchester, 


Va. 


The first edition of this discourse having heen exhausted, and occa- 
sionally calls for copies, which could not be supplied, made, a revised 
edition has been published. It is produced in Mr. Neinstedt’s best style. 
It will be furnished in quantities, at ten cents a copy, or ten dollars a 
hundred, single copies twelve and a half cents, on application to Mr. A, 


D. Buehler, or the Editors of the Review. 


Dr. Bomberggr and his cvadjutors are proceeding with their translation 
of Dr. Herzog’s Encycloy lia- Four numb: rs have left the press. Dr. 
Herzog, in a letter to the Editor, approves of this plan of publishing in 


an English dress, an abridgment of his work. 


The Arts of Design: especially as related to Female Edu- 
cation. An Address delivered inthe Hall of the Mary- 
land Institute at the Commencement of the Female De- 
partment of the School of Design, Nov. 25, 1856, by Rev. 
J. A. Seiss, A. M.—pp. 27. 


Our Temple: A Sermon preached at the dedication of the 
Central Evangelical Lutheran Church, Staunton, Va., Nov. 
30, 1856, by Rev. J. A. Seiss, A. M.—pp. 16. 


We have read both these discourses with interest. They contain much 
useful matter, written in a chaste and ‘pleasant style. They are credita- 
ble to the author, and worthy of the permanent form given to them hv 


the re spe ctive committees who solicited their publication. 





rospectus 


OF THE 
NINTH VOLUME OF THE EVANGELICAL REVIEW. 


In entering upon the ninth volume of the Evangelical Review, the 
Editors have a few words to say to its friends and to the public generally. 

In the first place, we have to make our grateful acknowledgments to 
the many friends who have so generously and efficiently supported us by 
their subscriptions, their contributions, their words of encouragement, 
and efforts to sustain and extend our circulation. It gives us the most 
sincere pleasure to recognize in this, not only the assurance of private 
friendship, but also the belief that our labors are calculated to promote 
the interests of general intelligence, a sound church feeling and theolo- 
gical literature. To our contributors, especially, we are under the deep- 
est obligations, for the time aad thought which they have so disinterest- 
edly devoted to the aid of our undertaking. 

We have, however, to regret that our circulation is so limited as not 
only to interfere with our desires to make the Review, in every respect, 
equal to the best works of the kind published in this country, but also 
with its usefulness. We feel persuaded that all of our mjnisters and in- 
telligent laymen require a work of this kind. No denomination of chris- 
tians having any claims to respectability in numbers and intelligence, is 
destitute of such a medium for the interchange of thought, and for the 
cultivation of its history and theology, and the preservation of such ma- 
terials, in a convenient and appropriate form. With all our consciousness 
of the deficiencies of the Review, in various respects, we are yet free to 
say, that it has contributed more to the cultivation of Lutheran literature, 


history and theology in the English languege, than any publication that 


we have hitherto had. The eight volumes which we have now published 


must, we are assured, remain as a monument of the industry and learn- 
ing of our American writers, and serve as a store-house to which all who 
wish to know the state of theology among us during this time, must al- 
ways resort, and without which, the library of none of our ministers can 
be regarded as complete. 


But we are anxious to make the Review still more worthy of the 
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church which it represents, and more generally useful and acceptable 
than it has hitherto been. We would enlarge its size, and increase the 
range and variety of its articles. But, for this, an increased subscription 
list is absolutely necessary. All that is required for this is, that every 
Lutheran minister in the United States should become a subscriber, and 
do what he can to extend its circulation among his intelligent members, 
and others who might be intérested in it. Is itasking too much to re- 
quest our friends to unite in an effort to accomplish this ? 

In order to increase the efficiency of the Review, we have now associ- 
ated with us, as co-editor, Prof. M. L. Sroever, of Pennsylvania College. 
Prof. Stoever is well known to the public at large, not only by the posi- 
tion which he occupies, but also by his literary productions, and especi- 
ally by his contributions to the historical department of the Review. His 
regular engagement in the management of the Review, will enable the 
other editors to devote increased attention to other departments of the 
work, and especially to our German and other foreign theology, upon 
which it is a part of our design to bestow more attention than we have 
hitherto done. 

As regards the principles upon which the Review is conducted, we 
propose no change: we stand where we stood at the commencement of 
this undertaking. We desire to cultivate a Lutheran theology and litera- 
ture in the English language, and the Review is open to all who can in- 
struct and edify the public for which we labor, by articles of a respectable 
literary character in any department of Owr work. We know no sect or 
party in the church. We give our own private opinions, and are willing 
that all of our friends should do the same thing, provided they do itin a 
manner consistent with the character and design of such a publication. 

We trust, therefore, that with the liberal and impartial attitude which 
we have ever occupied, and which we still desire to occupy towards breth- 
ren of all shades of opinion in the church, it will be employed as the 
common repository of thought for all parts of the Lutheran Church in 


this country. 


With these statements we commit this undertaking once more to the 


consideration of our friends and the church, with the assurance that at 
least that share of general approbation and aid which we have hitherto 
received, will not be withheld from us in the future. ; 

Cc. P. KRAUTH, 

W. M. REYNOLDS. 








Contributors. 


The following gentlemen have furnished contributions to the pages of 
the Evangelical Review, from whom, as well as from others, similar fa- 
vors in the future are expected : 


W. M. Reynolds, D. D., H. L. Baugher, D. D., C. F. Schaeffer, D. D., 
H. I. Schmidt, D. D., J.G. Morris, D. D., Rev. C. Porterfield Krauth, 
A. M., Rev. J. A. Seiss, A. M., C. P. Krauth, D. D., B. Kurtz, D. D., 
J. Few Smith, D. D., 8. W. Harkey, D. D., Prof. M. Jacobs, A. M., J. 
W. Richards, D. D., Prof. M. L. Stoever, A. M., G. B. Miller, D. D., 
T. Stork, D. D., H. Mills, D. D., Rev. B. M. Schmucker, A. M., Rey. G. 
Diehl, A. M., Rev. E. Greenwald, L. Eichelberger, D. D., 8. S.Schmuck- 
er, D. D., Rev. J. N. Hoffman, A. M., C. W. Schaeffer, D. D., Prof. H. 
W. Thorpe, A. M., Rev. B. Sadtler, A. M., G. A. Lintner, D.D., Rev. 
C. Walker, A. M., Prof. F. A. Muhlenberg, A. M., Rev. H. Ziegler, A. 
M., Prof. M. Loy, Prof. A. T. Bievent, Rev. J. Oswald, A. M., Prof. D. 
Worley, A. M., Rev. J. L. Schock, A. M., Rev. J. A. Brown, A. M., W. 
J. Mann, D. D., Rev. P. Rizer, A. M., D. F. Bittle, D.D., Prof. F. 
Springer, A. M., Rev. E. Miller, A. M., Rev. B. Appleby, Rev. M. Valen- 
tine, A. M., Rev. F. R. Anspach, A. M., Rev. J. Ulrich, A. M., Rev. A. 
L. Bridgman, A. M., Rev. C. C. Baughman, A. M., Prof. G. Seyffarth, 
D. D., Rey. J. R. Keiser, A. M., Prof. F. Apel, Rev. A. H. Lochman, A. 
M., E. McPherson, A. M., Rey. M. Officer, Rev. L. W. Heydenreich, Prof. 
IF. W. Conrad. 
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Article. 
I. REMINISCENCES OF LUTHERAN CLERGYMEN. 


II. Practicat [nrLuence or Retictous His- 
TORY. ' : : ‘ ‘ 
By Rev. George Diehl, A. M., Frederick, Md. 


Ill. Toe Arrican SLAve TRADE. 


By the Rev. Mortis Officer, late Missionary to Africa. 


TV. Scuonastic AnD BreiicaL THEOLOGY. 
By Rev. L. W. Heydenreich, Bethlehem, Pa. 


V. To tue Autuor or THE “Quertigs,” Kc. 
VI. Our GENERAL Synop. 


VII. Tue New Treo.oey. ‘ , 
By Rev. J. A. Brown, A+ M., Reading, Pa. 
VIL. BaccaLAuREATE ADDREss. 


IX. Earty History or tue LuTHERAN Cuurcn. 
X. GERMANY: Its UNtversittes, Xe. 


XI. Notices or New PUBLICATIONS. 


The Desert of Sinai. 

Travels and researches in Chaldaea and Susiana. 
Memoirs of celebrated Characters. 

Fiction. 





Arctic Explorations. 
Home Scenes of the New Testament. 


Modern Atheism, &c. 

A Life hid with Christ in God, 

An Analytical Concordance to the Holy Seriptu@s. 

Extracts from the Diary and Correspondence of Amos Lawrence, 


Sermons for the people. 

The Signet-ring and its heavenly motto. 
A Study for young men. 

Elements of Logie. 

Gotthold’s Emblems. 

The Life of Rev. Michael Schlatter. 
A Manual of Church History. 

Das Apostolische, &e. 

The American Sunday School. 

The Bible a perfect Book. 

The arts of Design. 

Our Temple. 
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